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In This Issue You Will Find --- 


An article called “Colleges Named 
Streetcar Desired” by TERREL 
SPENCER (without the Tennessee Wil- 
liams drama), and a thorough discussion 
of various aspects of junior college edu- 
cation are presented in this issue of the 
Journal. 

What comes after the M.A. degree for 
junior college teachers? DONALD E. 
HOUGHTON takes up that problem in 
“A Ph.D. for Junior College Teachers in 
the Social Sciences and the Humanities.” 

Specialized problems of junior college 
education are discussed in the Journal by 
ROBERT RODGERS in “Planning the 
In-Service Training Program”; by ME- 
YER WEINBERG who does an appraisal 
job in “Evaluating Social Science Gen- 
eral Education”; and by FREDERICK 
C. KINTZER, who takes up “Music in 
General Education.”’ 


Should junior colleges expand their 
curricula to include courses of a voca- 
tional-technical nature? LOUIS W. RE- 
DEMSKY, in “The Vocational-Technical 
Aspect of Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion,” writes of the terminal function of 
junior colleges. 

How junior colleges can let people know 
of their functions and purposes is told, 
with illustrative material, by JOHN LOM- 
BARDI in “Informing the Public About 
the Philosophy of the Junior College.’’ 

Do student teachers, as a rule, feel that 
their preparation for the teaching pro- 
fession has been adequate? SISTER 
MARY FLAVIAN sent questionnaires to 
one hundred former students to arrive at 
the answer. She discusses the project in 
“A Study of Elementary and Junior High 
Student Teachers of Mount Saint Clare 
Junior College from 1934 to 1949.’ 


In Future Issues You Will Find--- 


Student personnel observations, phi- 
losophy and problems will be discussed 
fully in the January Journal, which will 
be devoted almost entirely to the person- 
nel topic. This student personnel issue 
has been prepared through the request 
of the Research Service Committee on 
Student Personnel and through arrange- 
ments of Dean Charlotte Meinecke of the 
committee. 

+ + a 


Beginning with the January Journal, 
editorials will be written by college pres- 
idents, who will discuss the same topic, 


“The Junior College in American Educa- 
tion.” ROBERT G. SPROUL, President 
of the University of California, will pre- 
sent the January editorial, while LAW- 
RENCE A. KIMPTON, Chancellor of the 
University of Chicago, will appear in the 
February issue. The March issue will 
feature HENRY H. HILL, President of 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
and the April one will contain an editorial 
by WILLIAM P. TOLLEY, Chancellor at 
the University of Syracuse. H. K. NEW- 
BURN, President of the University of 
Oregon, will write the editorial for the 
May issue. 


BERT KRUGER SMITH 
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Manpower 
BASIL H. PETERSON 


Basil H. Peterson, President and District Superintendent of Orange Coast 
College in Costa Mesa, California, has worked on special committees with the 
American Association of Junior Colleges and has been President of the Cali- 


fornia Junior College Association. 


W aat is it that makes a nation 
great? What makes the United 
States of America a world power? 
We have huge mineral deposits at 
our disposal. We have vast areas 
of fertile agricultural land which 
we farm. We have built tremen- 
dous industrial plants and centers. 
We are a wealthy people. Impor- 
tant as these and other resources 
are to the welfare of our nation, 
the fact remains that our strength 
and greatness lie in our human re- 
sources. 

It is men who make use of our 
minerals, farm our land, and build 
cities and industrial centers. It is 
manpower which creates’ the 
wealth, invents and drops atom 
bombs, and builds and flies air- 
planes. Men are the most impor- 
tant resource of a nation. 

The manner in which men and 
women function depends a great 
deal on the opportunities which 
have been given them to magnify 
their innate capacities. The con- 
tribution which man makes to 
civilization is directly proportional 


to the kind of education he has 
had. 

America is a world power today 
because we have men and women 
with the know-how, the skills, the 
techniques, the vision needed to do 
the jobs required to win wars. The 
schools and colleges of our nation 
have done a tremendous job in 
turning out manpower capable of 
outdoing the rest of the world in 
producing a war machine. 

This job must be continued by 
the educational institutions of our 
nation, for the one power which 
other nations understand and re- 
spect is military might. However, 
some day the task of producing a 
better civilization based on peace 
rather than military might must 
be completed. It is a challenge to 
all educational institutions and par- 
ticularly to junior colleges to 
achieve this end. 

Junior colleges as community in- 
stitutions and as colleges serving 
the people, are in a peculiar posi- 
tion to do the job which needs to 
be done. They must continue to 
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train men in technical and so-called 
semi-professional fields. The jun- 
ior colleges of America must con- 
tinue to turn out qualified machin- 
ists, sheet metal workers, tool and 
die makers, petroleum technicians, 
electronic technicians, engineering 
draftsmen, architectural drafts- 
men, mechanics, carpenters, cabi- 
net makers, electricians, radio 
technicians, engineering aides, sec- 
retaries, business machine opera- 
tors, farm operators, commercial 
artists, plumbers and others who 
are so essential to our country’s 
welfare and to its program of na- 
tional defense. Six to ten trained 


personnel of the above types are 

needed for each professionally edu- 

cated person in the various fields. 
The junior colleges must also 


continue to provide their students 
with a sound program of basic or 
general education. All people, in 
order to live fully and effectively, 
need to be schooled in the use of 
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the fundamental tools of communi- 
cation. They need to be grounded 
in the essentials of citizenship. 
They need to know and to appre- 
clate what is required to make 
democracy function and to preserve 
our free way of life. They need to 
know how to contribute effectively 
as a member of a family and a 
working group. 


Our colleges are challenged to 
do a better job in educating for 
world citizenship. We need to 
teach moral values—standards of 
living to which men and nations 
will subscribe and which will lead 
to mutual understanding, to trust, 
and to a peaceful world. 


When this is achieved, our great- 
est resource — mankind — may be 
used for constructive rather than 
for destructive purposes. We will 
have the manpower necessary to 
build our civilization to newer and 
greater heights. 





Planning the In-Service Training Program 
ROBERT RODGERS 


Robert Rodgers, a Counselor at the College of the Sequoias at Visalia, 
California, has participated in workshops on General Education in California 


Junior Colleges. 


Ln-service training, in many re- 
spects, is one of the least developed 
phases of the total pattern of 
junior college education. This fact 
may be due to the stigma that has 
grown up as the result of misunder- 
standing and misuse. Mere mention 
of the words in-service training too 
frequently results in attitudes 
marked by avoidance and resist- 
ance on the part of teachers and 
administrators alike. 

Regardless of this, the fact re- 
mains that in-service training of 
the proper kind will be necessary 
if the educational goals of the jun- 
ior colleges are to be reached. 

In its broadest sense the pur- 
pose of in-service training is to 
modify behavior, including changes 
of attitude. Any attempt at in-serv- 
ice training that does not result 
in some modification of behavior 
has not been effective. Probably 
the greatest single reason for the 
resentment against in-service 
training is that the results gained 
by the individual teacher may not 
seem justified in light of time spent. 
When teachers feel that they have 
gained or “grown” from such ex- 
periences, their resentments will 
largely disappear. 

The problem of the junior col- 
lege is to re-evaluate its present in- 
service training program and to be 


willing to make changes where 
needed. 

An approach to the evaluation of 
existing training programs can be 
based upon four generalizations: 
First, any workable program must 
be adapted to local needs; second, 
such program must be a continu- 
ing process; third, the program 
should be built around the known 
laws of learning; and finally, dif- 
fering training needs of all teach- 
ers must be recognized. 

These are four of the important 
characteristics upon which to build 
an effective in-service training pro- 
gram. Whether or not they are 
the most important is debatable; 
at least it can be assumed that any 
in-service training program that 
does, not provide for these four 
basic principles in its pattern will 
not reach maximum effectiveness. 
The in-service training program 
will function best when it (1) is 
founded upon basic principles, (2) 
points toward specific outcomes, 
and (3) employs selected devices 
and techniques for learning. 

There are many kinds of train- 
ing devices or techniques that can 
be used effectively, but the type of 
device employed should be deter- 
mined by the nature of the problem 
to be solved and by the character- 
istics of the overall situation. 
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The following devices for in- 
service training are suggested for 
the junior college, bearing in mind 
that the ultimate purpose is to 
prepare teachers to be more ef- 
fective artisans functioning within 
the total framework of education. 


Pre-service training. The pre- 
service training program should 
be considered part of in-service 
training. Its main purpose is to 
prepare or “orient” the faculty for 
the coming school year. The new 
teacher will find this phase of the 
program very valuable, and prop- 
erly organized, the pre-service 
training can be immensely helpful 
to the returning teacher. 

Many junior colleges in Califor- 
nia use some type of pre-service 
training, ranging from formal 
meetings and workshops to the 
more informal “‘retreats” where all 
faculty goes to a nearby mountain 
or beach resort for conferences. 
The informality and opportunity 
for companionship offered by the 
latter type of program are not to 
be underestimated. 

Most junior colleges already 
have made good use of faculty 
handbooks that give information 
pertaining to the school organiza- 
tion and school policies. This type 
of training material is most effec- 
tive if it is handed to faculty mem- 
bers in ample time for discussion 
and clarification. 

The length and type of pre-serv- 
ice training program offered will 
be determined by the purpose as- 
signed to it. Planning the pre-serv- 
ice program around the following 
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objectives is recommended: 

1. to provide for a close acquaintance- 
ship between old and new teachers; 

2.to provide the opportunity for new 
teachers to become acquainted with 
the school plant and with the com- 
munity; 

.to lead toward a better understand- 
ing of the philosophy of the school 
and of the policies followed in the 
educational program; 

.to clarify the school organization 
and the responsibilities of all staff 
members, including teachers. 


In-Service Training 


Through the year in-service 
training. The most effective phase 
of in-service training should be 
that which is offered throughout 
the school year. The logical first 
step in this part of the program 
is the one that is often overlooked. 
Usually there is no well-planned 
method of identifying and differ- 
entiating teacher needs. This func- 
tion is most often left to the admin- 
istrator or the administrative staff, 
but rarely have they been able to 
devote the necessary amount of 
time to studying the real needs of 
the faculty. 

It is suggested that well defined 
avenues be provided for or brought 
to bear on the job of uncovering 
the training needs of the faculty. 
Among these can be an in-service 
training committee of teachers and 
administrators combined. Depart- 
ment heads can be alerted to the 
identification of problems arising 
from departmental meetings. Ad- 
ministrators in their contacts with 
teachers may find indicators of 
broader training needs. All teach- 
ers can use their contact with stu- 
dents as a means of discerning cer- 
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tain topics needing attention. A 
functioning curriculum committee 
can recognize certain issues that 
lend themselves to the in-service 
training program. Even the public 
relations director, in his contacts 
with the community, can be a rich 
source of possible topics. In short, 
the means of uncovering the real 
in-service training needs are 
almost endless; but the success of 
such a plan rests in the willingness 
and the enthusiasm of the school 
personnel to bring about a worth- 
while training program. 

After the decision has been 
reached as to the specific problems 
and goals to be met, it is necessary 
to decide on the methods to be 
used for reaching these goals. The 
types of in-service training devices 


used frequently by junior colleges 


(1) faculty meetings, (2) 
workshops, (3) committees, (4) 
conferences, and (5) summer 
school. Each of these has proven 
successful to a greater or lesser 
extent where in-service training 
programs exist. Sometimes they 
are ineffective because they are 
used improperly; in order to gain 
the best results from any of these 
devices junior college personnel 
should become familiar with them 
and be as careful in their selection 
and use as in the selection of topics 
to be included in the in-service 
training program. 

The faculty meeting. Among 
the techniques most commonly 
used is the faculty meeting. Some 
schools make more effective use 
of this medium than do others. 


are, 
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Faculty meetings may be: (1) 
general, for all teachers, or (2) 
departmental meetings. 

The general faculty meeting is 
best used for the purpose of dis- 
seminating and clarifying infor- 
mation that is pertinent to the 
whole faculty, such as changes of 
policy or procedure, matters of 
teaching load, hours of work, 
salary schedule and so forth. Fre- 
quently, faculty meetings are held 
in order that everyone may listen 
to outside speakers. 

The time, place, and frequency 
of general faculty meetings should 
be determined in light of the needs. 
Some authorities believe there is 
more harm done by having too 
few faculty meetings than by 
having too many. This is a deci- 
sion to be made locally however. 

The faculty meeting need not 
always be at the formal level. 
Some junior colleges have intro- 
duced the practice of making these 
meetings informal by serving re- 
freshments and encouraging a 
more relaxed social atmosphere. 
It has been reported that the 
change in emphasis, such as this 
procedure suggests, results in a 
better attitude by teachers. 

Whether formal or informal, the 
faculty meeting will be found best 
for in-service training purposes 
if it results in one or more of the 


following objectives: 

l.a clearer understanding of and ap- 
preciation for a general school prob- 
lem; 

2. clarification in the minds of the 
teachers as to their particular role 
in carrying out a policy or new prac- 
tice; 
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3. an increased feeling of pride by each 
teacher in his profession, and great- 
er confidence in his school; 

4.the stimulation of interest toward 
further study into some local prob- 
lem or phase of the educational pro- 
gram. 


Departmental faculty meetings 
should lead to these same objec- 
tives but with emphasis upon 
problems peculiar to the depart- 
ment. Often, department meetings 
will uncover problems that should 
be presented to the whole faculty. 


Workshops 
Workshops. The vse of the 
workshop technique has increased 
during the past twenty years. 
Basically, the workshop is de- 


signed to study a particular prob- 
lem and to achieve more under- 
standing than one would expect 
from the faculty meeting. Partic- 


ipants of workshops are brought 
together because of mutual inter- 
ests and the common desire to 
reach certain goals. Participation 
in a workshop cannot be made 
compulsory if it is to have the 
best results. 
Psychologically, the workshop 
technique is probably the most ef- 
fective for in-service training pur- 
poses. Properly used it can ac- 
complish the following: 
A. On the part of the participant 
1. deeper understanding of the prob- 
lem through stimulated study; 
2.broader understanding through 
contact with others; 

3.feelings of satisfaction arising 
from being a part of the group, 
and from having the opportunity 
to make contributions; 

. personal conviction in regard to 
the final outcome; 


opportunity for the participant 
to evaluate things learned in rela- 
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tion to his own teaching situa- 
tion. 


B. In regard to the problem 
1. a conclusion or solution resulting 
from “pooled efforts”; 
2. indication as to related problems 
that need solution. 


For the proper functioning of 
the workshop the following ele- 
ments should be present: 


1. a well defined problem or objective; 

2.a person experienced in group dy- 
namics to form the leadership; 

3. provision for adequate time and 
space; 

4. resource materials and reliable data 
on the problem. 


The workshop and the faculty 
meeting should be organized so 
that they complement each other. 
The products of each can serve 
to stimulate the other; this thread 
of continuity will greatly 
strengthen the whole in-service 
training program. 


The faculty committee. Prob- 
ably no potentially good device 
for in-service training has been so 
misused as the faculty committee. 
Too often it becomes the burying 
ground for ideas and problems 
that should be met in other ways. 
The type of committee that fits 
in-service training best is the one 
that is formed to investigate spe- 
cialized areas of larger problems, 
as contrasted with the committee 
appointed to “keep tab” on some 
part of school activity, thence to 
report recommendations to the 
administration for information. 
For example, a curriculum com- 
mittee which reports only to the 
administration and which does 
not blend its work with other com- 
mittees and with the entire fac- 
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ulty is less likely to perform its 
greatest service. 
A faculty committee should be 


appointed when it serves to: 

1. make a preliminary study of some 
phase of the school program; the 
study can then be used as the spring- 
board for more intensive training 
activity; 

.meet a pressing problem requiring 
immediate action; 

.act as a coordinating agency for a 
larger study; 

.meet problems that are considered 
not to be pertinent to the profes- 
sional growth of all teachers. 


Committee appointments should 
be made with consideration given 
to an individual’s interests, back- 
ground, and teaching load. 


Conferences between faculty 
members and administrators. Many 
times there is nothing as stimulat- 
ing to the professional growth of 
a teacher as a personal conference 
with one of the administrators. 
This is true particularly when a 
teacher has a problem which af- 
fects him personally. It may take 
the form of a difficulty in the class- 
room, or perhaps some personal 
matter detrimental to the best men- 
tal health of the teacher. In any 
event the administrator faces the 
responsibility of giving needed 
help. At the same time he must 
strengthen the teacher’s confidence 
in his ability to cope with similar 
problems in the future. The admin- 
istrator, in doing this, must bear 
in mind that he is helping to in- 
crease the teacher’s professional 
ability, thus adding to the strength 
of the whole school program. 

The conference in its planning 
should incorporate the following 
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standards: 

l. availability of the administrator 
part of the time for scheduled con- 
ferences; 

. sufficient time and a proper place for 
the conference, avoiding unnecessary 
interruptions; 

. opportunity and encouragement for 
the teacher to give full expression to 
the problem or topic; 

. genuine interest by the administra- 
tor. He must refrain from giving 
“snap judgment” answers, and he 
must listen attentively; 

. willingness of the administrator to 
show why an idea will not work if 
that is his opinion. Also, he must be 
ready to congratulate on a good idea; 

. follow-up on the conference in some 
way by the administrator, if for no 
other reason than to show evidence 
of his interest. 


Authorities in the field of leader- 
ship training and personnel man- 
agement point out that the confer- 
ence procedure should avoid any 
suggestion of difference in organi- 
zational status of the two people. 
The administrator, using the con- 
ference correctly, will find that the 
comments of teachers during the 
conference may give cues as to 
broader in-service training needs. 


Summer school. Summer school 
may serve many different purposes. 
However, the purposes most appli- 
cable to the in-service training pro- 
gram are those that tie-in with 
projects being undertaken as a part 
of the school program. Summer 
school activities of teachers can be 
vital to the continuation of a 
strong local in-service training pro- 
gram. Returning from summer 
study, teachers can inject needed 
enthusiasm and leadership at the 
beginning of the school year. Fac- 
ulty members should be encouraged 
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to appreciate the broader impli- 
cations of their summer work and 
to enroll in courses that supple- 
ment the in-service training plans 
of their own school. This training 


will provide the staff with up-to- 
date points of view on problems 
that more than likely will find their 
way into the program of teacher 
growth at home. 











A Study of Elementary and Junior High 






School Student Teachers of Mount Saint 
Clare Junior College From 
1934 to 1949 


SISTER MARY FLAVIAN 


Twenty years of experience in supervising student teaching led Sister 
Mary Flavian to make a study to discover the professional growth of former 


student teachers. 


Sister M. Flavian is Supervisor of Teacher Education at 


Mount St. Clare Junior College in Clinton, lowa, and is secretary-treasurer 
of the Iowa Unit of the Association of Student Teaching. 


Tus study endeavored to discover 
the professional growth of former 
student teachers, their attitudes 
toward the teaching profession, 
their length of service, the educa- 
tional courses they thought should 
receive more stress, the courses 
they found most useful, their opin- 
ions of the adequacy of prepara- 
tion for their teaching position, 
the type of teaching they now pre- 
ferred, reasons for leaving the 
teaching profession if not teaching 
at the time the questionnaire was 
answered, the amount of education 
pursued beyond two years, the 
number earning degrees, the kind 
of degrees received, and the names 
of the colleges or universities in 
which further education was pur- 
sued. 

The study was made in the 
academic year 1950-1951 of the 
two-year trained teachers who had 
secured their education at Mount 
Saint Clare Junior College, Clin- 
ton, Iowa. One hundred question- 
naires were sent to former students 
who had completed two years of 
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work at the college between the 
years 1934 and 1949. 

If the investigation had been 
more extensive the results would 
undoubtedly have shown some dif- 
ferences. However, only a cross- 
section of the student body in at- 
tendance during the years 1934- 
1949 was contacted. 

Forty questionnaires were re- 
turned unopened because students 
had moved leaving no address, and 
efforts to find their location were 
futile. Nine were not heard from, 
and fifty-two were filled out par- 
tially or wholly and returned. On 
the fifty-two questionnaires re- 
turned the study is based. 

The questions answered in the 
study have been summarized to 
some extent. In answer to the 
first question of the investigation, 
“What additional study was pur- 
sued beyond the two years of train- 
ing?,” the data found were: fifteen 
students did not continue study; 
eight attended one summer school 
session; three, two summer school 
sessions; two, three summer school 
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sessions; one, one semester; two, 
one year ; four, two years; fourteen, 
three years; one, four years; and 
one, five years. 

The fifteen who did not continue 
their education beyond the two 
years were married after two or 
three years of teaching. Sixteen 
students finished four years of 
college and took degrees. Of this 
number, six earned the degree 
Bachelor of Science in Education; 
one, Bachelor of Science in Nurs- 
ing; eight, Bachelor of Arts; and 
one, Master of Arts. 

The colleges and universities 
in which degrees were secured 
showed a considerable variation. 
One degree was earned at each of 
the following schools: Drake 


University, Des Moines; DePaul 


University, Chicago; Creighton 
University, Omaha; Northwestern 
University, Evanston; Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 
Loras College, Dubuque; Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee; Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City; and 
Boston University, Boston. Two 
degrees were earned at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and three at 
Marycrest College, Davenport. 


The amount of time devoted to 
teaching by the students after com- 
pleting the two-year teacher course 
showed a comparatively wide 
range—from one student who did 
not teach at all, to one who taught 
for sixteen consecutive years. The 
specific length of time devoted to 
teaching by those who answered 
this question was as follows: one, 
four months; three, one year; two, 
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two years; seven, three years; 
four, four years; six, five years; 
six, Six years; Six, seven years; one, 
eight years; three, nine years; one, 
ten years; two, eleven years; one, 
eleven and one-half years; one, 
twelve years; one, thirteen years; 
one, fourteen years; one, fifteen 
years; one, sixteen years. 

The questionnaire also explored 
the effect of marriage on years of 
teaching service. It was found 
that of the twenty-six teachers who 
were married, six were teaching, 
while twenty-one of the twenty-six 
unmarried women were teaching. 
These data show that twenty-five 
of the teachers left the teaching 
profession, while twenty-seven are 
at present still teaching. There- 
fore, one-fourth of the unmarried 
teachers left the teaching field, 
while only one-fourth of the mar- 
ried teachers continued teaching. 

In answer to the question, “Have 
you found your preparation ad- 
equate?’, the following replies 
were given: thirty-seven teachers 
after two years of teacher train- 
ing found preparation ample for 
teaching positions held; six found 
preparation insufficient; one found 
preparation almost adequate; eight 
did not answer the question. 

From these data it was found 
that most of the teachers consid- 
ered their preparation sufficient 
for their teaching positions. Many, 
however, took additional work to 
secure degrees, command higher 
salaries, or receive higher ratings. 


The following information was 
obtained in answer to the ques- 
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tion, ‘Where should more stress be 
placed in educational courses?”’: 
twenty-three stated methods; six- 
teen, management; sixteen, stu- 
dent teaching ; twelve, observation; 
five, science; five, art; two, aca- 
demic subjects; and one, guidance. 
Methods outranked all subjects 
listed, while management and stu- 
dent teaching received equal em- 
phasis. 

In summarizing the courses 
teachers found most helpful to 
them in their teaching, methods 
and student teaching again led. 
Several of the teachers listed more 
than one subject. Method courses 
far outranked observation here, 
while student teaching held high 
rank, as it did among the subjects 
needing more emphasis. The 
courses which were listed and the 
number of students choosing them 
were: science, one; arithmetic, 
two; liberal arts subjects, two; 
music, three; reading, three; 
geography, three; management, 
three; children’s literature, four; 
physical education, six; observa- 
tion, six; art, six; student teach- 
ing, twenty-two; and methods, 
twenty-two. 


A relatively large number of 
answers were given to the ques- 
tion, “Why would you recommend 
teaching to a high school student?” 
The following are a few represen- 
tative types of answers: variety 
of work and opportunity to teach 
ideals; choice of field and finan- 
cial security; good salaries and 
long, paid vacations; opportunity 
for refresher courses and travel; 
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personal satisfaction in watching 
children grow in all ways; chal- 
lenge to help build a better United 
States; means of helping others 
and a professional future; oppor- 
tunity to be with learners and to 
learn with them; prestige and fi- 
nancial security; a satisfying pro- 
fession to be proud of; a sense of 
real accomplishment; field for 
those who want to aid others; the 
great need for teachers; an en- 
joyable and satisfying profession; 
opportunity to mold character; in- 
teresting work with children. 


From the findings of the study 
the following implications are evi- 
dent: 


The teachers who remained in 
the teaching field furthered their 
education. Those who took degrees 
exercised a wide choice of univer- 
sities and colleges. Three-fourths 
of the teachers taught for a period 
of four years or more. Positions 
in urban areas were held by over 
half the teachers and preferred by 
almost three-fourths of them. 


Only one-tenth of the unmarried 
teachers left the teaching profes- 
sion, and some of them stated that 
they would have continued had the 
salaries been higher. 


Three-fourths of the teachers 
found their preparation adequate 
for positions held after finishing a 
two-year teacher training course, 
but many completed two or more 
additional years in order to meet 
state requirements, secure higher 
salaries, or secure a degree. 


The subjects which teachers con- 
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sidered should receive more stress 
were methods, student teaching, 
and management. Student teach- 
ing and methods were specified as 
courses being most useful to them 
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as teachers. The teachers recom- 


mended their profession chiefly 
because of opportunity to mold 
character, work with children, and 
because of the shortage of teachers. 
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Music in General Education 






FREDERICK C. KINTZER 


Editor of the Washington Music Educators News and Director of Music 
at Centralia Junior College in Centralia, Washington, Frederick C. Kintzer 
explains the need of music in general education. He was formerly Assistant 
Professor of Music at Earlham College in Richmond, Indiana. 


General Education— 
A Study of Conflicts 


CS ENERAL education is one of the 
most controversial subjects in 
American education. Since 1930, 
the growth in interest in the gen- 
eral student has become increas- 
ingly apparent in American educa- 
tion planning. The vitality of the 
movement has captured the imagi- 
nations of forward-thinking edu- 
cators. Indeed, one has_ been 
prompted to call the spread of 
general education the “second 
revolution” in American educa- 
tion. Since 1939, The National 
Society for the Study of Education 
has devoted two yearbooks to the 
investigation of general education. 
The title of chapter I of the 1939 
yearbook, “A Renewed Emphasis 
Upon General Education,” sug- 
gests the trend which has con- 
tinued to the present time. 

What is general education? 
Many volumes have been written 
attempting to describe and define, 
but except for broad areas of agree- 
ment, one finds little unanimity. 
Practically all colleges and univer- 
sities list courses of study for the 
general student, but few show simi- 
larities in patterns of organiza- 
tion or specific course content. Al- 
most every educator affirms the 
need for general education if it 
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meets with his ideas of what gen- 
eral education should be. 


The building of the contempo- 
rary philosophy of general educa- 
tion has been confined largely to 
American colleges and universities. 
The establishment of the “general 
college” at the University of Min- 
nesota, the University of Chicago 
system recently reported in the 
book, The Idea and Practice of 
General Education, and Florida 
State University’s plan are three 
important ventures into general 
education. The Stephens College 
curriculum and the California 
Study of General Education in the 
Junior College described in a 
volume released in May, 1952, are 
two notable examples in junior 
colleges. 

Two sources are considered 
fundamental to general education- 
al planning: General Education in 
a Free Society, often called The 
Harvard Report, develops the basic 
philosophy, and Higher Education 
for American Democracy, which is 
the 1947 report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education 
issued in six volumes, establishes 
fundamental definitions, objectives, 
and methodology. Experimenters 
in general education turn to these 
basic books for direction. 


The controversy between gen- 
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eral and special education clouds 
the general education picture. Be- 
cause general education seems to 
be directed away from specializa- 
tion or vocational education, it is 
placed by some in sharp conflict 
with specialism. Believing in this 
conflict, teachers develop a prej- 
udiced view needlessly and pro- 
claim themselves in one camp or 
the other. 


However, general and special 
education differ in degree, not in 
principle. The majority of educa- 
tors do not seek to promote gen- 
eral education at the expense of 
vocational education. They see the 
two types of educational philosophy 
working together to develop men 
with highly trained technical skills, 
but with the capacity to relate their 
knowledge to daily living. They 
aim for a balance between the two 
in educational curricula so that 
the student is thoroughly trained 
as a specialist, but still is ac- 
quainted with some of the basic 
areas of human wisdom. They 
are searching for the type of cur- 
riculum that will prepare individ- 
uals to meet the problems facing 
a democratic society. Many edu- 
cators are convinced that general 
education is for all people, that the 
student receiving experience in 
general studies readies himself for 
life in society into which he is 
expected to fit successfully. Lead- 
ers of general education are in- 
terested in the ethical, emotional, 
and esthetic development of stu- 
dents as well as in the special 
knowledge required in professional 
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training. Indeed, educators are 
well aware that a significant re- 
lationship exists between social 
development and job success, and 
are encouraging wider experien- 
tial programs for the pre-profes- 
sional student. 

Many educators feel that all sub- 
ject-matter fields may contribute 
to the broadening of student atti- 
tudes and ideals. However, the de- 
gree to which any course supports 
general educational objectives de- 
pends largely upon the instructor 
who presents course materials ac- 
cording to student needs. 

Not all subjects in the curricu- 
lum are keeping pace with contem- 
porary general education. Music 
is one of those which is slow to 
incorporate principles advocated 
by general education. Emphasis in 
music education, particularly at 
the college level, remains largely 
concentrated in the specialist. The 
author is not in conflict with this 
concentration, but thinks that thor- 
ough musicianship is an essential 
in the curriculum. The music spe- 
cialist should be exposed to a well- 
rounded background of experiences 
to enable him to meet the complex- 
ities of daily living. In this idea 
there is no conflict. General and 
vocational education work together 
in developing responsible citizens. 

Building a Definition of General 
Education 

The introductory remarks about 
general education suggest the wide 
and varied opinions among educa- 
tors concerning definitions and ap- 
plications of this recent educational 
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phenomenon. Indeed, it should take 
no more than a superficial treat- 
ment of this most provocative de- 
velopment to indicate that general 
education is, at the present time, 
a study of conflicts. 


In searching through the avail- 
able material on general educa- 
tion, one will find as many defini- 
tions of general education as he 
finds sources. Some are stated in 
terms of methodology, some 
couched in philosophic terminology, 
a few expressed as a series of con- 
trasting statements, and a few de- 
veloped from sets of objectives. 
The cycle of such definitions repre- 
sents a thorough picture of educa- 
tional thought as found in contem- 
porary literature. 


From the maze of material des- 
cribing general education, five 
major points of agreement seem to 
emerge: 


(1) general education has more to do 
with non-vocational subjects than 
with vocational, but overlaps all 
subjects in the curriculum; 

(2) it is integrated instead of frag- 
mentary in terms of methodology; 

(3) it relies upon informal methods 
of instruction; 

(4) it demands superior instructors; 
and 

(5) general education seems to be 
the function of the liberal arts 
college, although many would like 
to see it transcend all levels. 


It will be noticed that the four 
issues on which educators appar- 
ently are most divided strike much 
more closely to the foundations of 
the movement than the above set 
of agreements. The following 
points of division listed in Dr. B. 
Lamar Johnson’s most recent vol- 
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ume are given in question form: 

(1) does general education train the 
total personality, or is its function 
limited to the intellect? 

(2) does this program consist of se- 
lected courses in specific fields, or 
does it include all aspects of the 
education program? 

(3) is it planned for a specific type of 
student, i.e., terminal, transfer, 
low or high academic ability, or is 
it planned for all students regard- 
less of individual differences? 
should general education be re- 
quired for all, or should it be in- 
dividualized to the characteristics 
of each student?! 


The diversity of definitions and 
corresponding objectives brings 
disruption instead of unity, and 
confusion in place of clarity. De- 
spite the fact that all recognize 
some of the common goals, cleav- 
ages are established where synthe- 
sis is necessary to insure rapid 
progress. Nevertheless, this is safe 
progress. The conflicts in establish- 
ing a standard definition of general 
education exemplify democracy in 
action. 

The tremendous difficulty in es- 
tablishing a definition capable of 
supporting the complete general 
educational philosophy was recog- 
nized by the California State Junior 
College General Education Work- 
shop during the summer of 1950. 
Consequently, the workshop was 
eventually to approach definition 
through a statement of the goals or 
objectives of general education. 
The idea that “general education 
cannot adequately be defined in 
one succinct statement... (that) 
it can only be described” held as 


1B. Lamar Johnson, General Education in 
Action, Washington: American Council on 
Education, p. 44. 
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a majority policy. All agreed that 
“those objectives accepted for this 
study must be based both upon 
the needs and other characteristics 
of students, and upon the charac- 
teristics, needs, and demands of 
the society in which they live and 
of which they are a part.” 


The progress of building a like 
definition must begin, then, with 
an examination of the aims and 
objectives of general education 
commonly accepted by educational 
authorities. The most important 
aims and objectives of general edu- 
cation are those set down by the 
President’s Commission of Higher 
Education. The listing of them to- 
gether with a brief discussion of 
each makes up most of Volume I 
of that report. It is important to 
recognize that these objectives are 
to be thought of in relation to per- 
formance and behavior. They are 
as follows: 


(1) to develop for the regulation of 
one’s personal and civic life a 
code of behavior based on ethi- 
cal principles consistent with 
democratic ideals, 

(2) to participate actively as an in- 
formed and responsible citizen in 
solving the social, economic, and 
political problems of one’s com- 
munity, state, and nation, 
to recognize the interdependence 
of the different peoples of the 
world and one’s personal respon- 
sibility for fostering international 
understanding and peace, 
to understand the common phe- 
nomena in one’s physical environ- 
ment, to apply habits of scientific 
thought to both personal and 
civic problems, and to appreciate 
the implications of scientific dis- 
coveries for human welfare, 

(5) to understand the ideas of oth- 


2Ibid., p. 20. 
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ers and to express one’s own ef- 
fectively, 
to attain a satisfactory emotional 
and social adjustment, 
to maintain and improve his own 
health and to cooperate actively 
and intelligently in solving com- 
munity health problems, 
to understand and enjoy litera- 
ture, art, music, and other cul- 
tural activities as expressions of 
personal and social experience, 
and to participate to some extent 
in some form of creative activ- 
ity, 
to acquire the knowledge and at- 
titudes basic to a satisfying fam- 
ily life, 
to choose a socially useful and 
personally satisfying vocation 
that will permit one to use to the 
fullest his particular interests 
and abilities. 

(11) to acquire and use the skills and 
habits involved in critical and 
constructive thinking.® 


These eleven objectives are con- 
sidered by authorities as basic to 
the organization and administra- 
tion of a general education pro- 
gram. 

Localizing a Definition of 

Music in General Education 

What is the place of music in 
general education? Sources in 
music education offer many aims 
and objectives. For example, James 
L. Mursell, eminent educator and 
author in the field, lists thirteen 
principles of music education with 
additional corollary principles in 
the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Thirty-Fifth Year- 


book, Part II.4 In one of his more 


‘President's Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, “Establishing the Goals,” Higher Educa- 
tion for American Democracy, Volume I, 
Washington: 1947. 

‘National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, General Education in the American 
College, Thirty-Fifth Yearbook, Part II, Pub- 
lic School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Il- 
linois: 1939, pp. 3-16. 
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recent books, Mursell used the de- 
velopmental idea as a central core 
to guide his analysis of the place 
of music education in the school 
curriculum. ‘“‘The emphasis,” he 
remarks, “should always be on mu- 
sical growth. It is the very heart 
of a well-organized scheme of music 
education.”’5 


The purposes and objectives 
established by Ralph E. Rush, Pres- 
ident of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, in his article 
for the Music Educators Journal 
(January, 1952) are additional 
guides in attempting to establish 
the place of music in general edu- 
cation. Dr. Rush concludes with 
these highly significant words con- 
cerning music in the school pro- 
gram: 

... There is much to commend music 
study in the schools beyond the devel- 
opment of fine appreciation of and 
love for good music. As a character 
building agency for American youth, 
probably only the athletic department 
can approach music in its possibilities. 
And there are many who believe that 
opportunities for building real mental, 
emotional, and physical health are 
even greater in music than in physical 
education. Few other agencies possess 
so much that is potentially good for 
making better people for tomorrow’s 
world.® 


What, then, are the suitable 
guideposts for the music program 
in giving students more than “the 
development of fine appreciation 
of and love for good music”? The 
following eleven objectives suggest 

5James L. Mursell, Education for Musical 
Growth, New York: Ginn and Company, 1948, 
p. 3. 

‘Ralph E. Rush, “Basic Purposes and Ob- 


jectives of Music Education,” Music Educa- 
tors Journal (January, 1952), p. 44. 





the contribution of music to the 


general educational curriculum. 
(1) The music education curriculum 
should be organized and taught 
around ethical principles consis- 
tent with democratic ideals. 


Our first allegiance as teachers is 
to our students who need, above 
all things, to be introduced to 
character building based upon ethi- 
cal strength and moral courage to 
combat the fears and uncertainties 
of these troubled years. In terms 
of methodology, ethical and moral 
education achieve best results 
through a certain dramatizing. We 
are not asking for emotionalism in 
the classroom, but merely for sane 
realism. Youth demands a certain 
belongingness to human situations. 
His reaction to a detached, aca- 
demic approach when concerned 
with human affairs may be piti- 
fully lacking in enthusiasm. He is 


not ready to learn. 


(2) The music education curriculum 
should contain frequent references 
to the universality of music, recog- 
nizing the interdependence of all 
peoples through an understanding 
of their music. 


The term “universality of music’”’ 
is one of the key phrases to the 
development of international un- 
derstanding through the commu- 
nity potential of the art. However 
worn, the phrase “‘music—the uni- 
versal language” suggests that the 
music of all peoples is constructed 
from the basic elements of struc- 
ture, rhythm, melody, harmony, 
tone color, and emotional and intel- 
lectual content. 

Much may be made of this poten- 
tial for developing the feeling of 
interdependence of all peoples of 
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the world. Particularly in the 
grades, where subject integration 
is limited to the child’s experience, 
is the universality of music used 
to advantage. Much more must be 
done at the junior college level to 
exploit the possibilities of music 
education. 


As a final estimate of the place 
of music among the arts in ref- 
erence to the contribution to hu- 
man understanding, another source 
makes this point: 


... We can all to some degree learn 
to make music as well as to under- 
stand its language—a universal lan- 
guage which does not have to be trans- 
lated and which can suggest things to 
us that are beyond the powers of the 
other arts to express. Its essentials, 
rhythm and melody, can be understood 
by all people. It gives us impressions 
that anyone can comprehend and unites 
people in common bonds of friendship 
and understanding.’ 

(3) The music education curriculum 
should provide enough basic in- 
formation and opportunities for 
active participation on an amateur 
basis to enrich the student’s ap- 
preciation of music of a definite 
and lasting nature. 


The development of understand- 
ing and appreciation is perhaps 
the fundamental objective in music 
in general education. It has formed 
the basis for development toward 
a more meaningful program for 
the general student. From this 
point, music is joining other sub- 
ject-matter fields in the effort to 
benefit the non-major. Yet, the 
music appreciation course is still 
in many cases the poorest course 
offering in terms of methods, mate- 

THoward D. McKinney, Music and Man, 


New York: American Book Company, 1948, 
pp. 8 and 10. 
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rials, and hence, accomplishment. 
The typical music appreciation 

class could have indeed contributed 

to the following remark of one 


prominent educator: 

General education is not a diluted, 
watered-down, spoon-fed version of 
higher education ...I say that gen- 
eral education must be thorough—it 
must be taught, if you please—or we 
had better drop the whole effort right 
how.§ 


One of the main contributory 
factors to the music appreciation 
failure would appear to be the 
easiest to correct. Frequently, this 
course in institutions of higher edu- 
cation is shuttled to an instructor 
either overworked in his own cur- 
riculum specialty, or one inexper- 
ienced in general classroom teach- 
ing. The worst offender many times 


has been the music specialist who, 
because of his own specific accom- 
plishments, may be disinterested 
in general music courses as a cur- 
riculum pattern. In this case, the 
general music course may become 


“diluted, watered-down, spoon- 
fed.” Such need not be the rule. 


(4) The music education curriculum 
should teach basic principles of 
healthful living. 


Perhaps the most popular and 
widely appreciated contribution of 
music to healthful living is the 
relation of correct vocal and in- 
strumental production to posture, 
lung development, and general 
physical poise. Although these at- 
tributes of musical performance 
remain more in the realm of popu- 
lar conception, music most certainly 


contributes to the physical appear- 

‘WwW. W. Charters, “Four Convergent Trends 
in General Education,” Journal of Higher 
Education, (June, 1944), p. 34. 























ance of the practiced musician. 


The work of Esther Goetz Gil- 
liland, Chairman of the Music De- 
partment at Wilson Junior College 
in Chicago, is outstanding in the 
field of musical therapy. She states 
in one article that emphasis is 
placed on what music can do for 
the child rather than on perform- 
ances as a means to please par- 
ents. 


It is common knowledge that 
World War II saw a great amount 
of work accomplished in the realm 
of music in industry. The British 
were particularly active in this di- 
rection. 


(5) The music education curriculum 
should contribute to the worthy 
use of leisure time. 


The leisure time problem is fast 
becoming a vital concern of the 
American people. As industry be- 
comes more efficient in techniques 
of mass production, increasing 
numbers of people find more and 
more time on their hands. The rest- 
lessness of leisure without planned 
activity brings on an overbalance 
of certain pleasure-seeking escapes. 
The problems of the aged, the 
handicapped, minority racial 
groups, and children in relation to 
recreational facilities loom large in 
the contemporary scene. Despite 
the fact that recreational facilities 
are not keeping pace with the de- 
mand in many areas, widespread 
planning for wholesome leisure 
time activities is moving ahead in 
many American communities. 


Since music is essentially an in- 
dividual activity, one may take 
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care of one’s own leisure moments 
by listening, performing, or by 
creating. The strong social pos- 
sibilities of musical activity, how- 
ever, are constantly strengthening 
individual-community and com- 
munity-community relations. 

(6) The music education curriculum 
should encourage the student to 
develop a minimum of accomplish- 
ment in some performing medium 
which would make for an enriched 
family relationship, and instill a 
sense of respect for the problems 
of others through the social me- 
dium. 

Participation in music as a fam- 
ily unit is one of the positive ways 
to build security and loyalty to 
the family group. Through lis- 
tening pleasures and group activ- 
ities, the home may become the 
center of common happiness with 
music. Participation in amateur 
groups within the family circle as 
well as within various groups of 
people helps to develop tolerance 
and respect for the contribution of 
others. 


(7) The music education curriculum 
should make available a variety 
of courses to serve all those stu- 
dents wishing to participate, and 
to attract or encourage others to 
enroll, particularly adults in the 
community. 

Community colleges take justi- 
fiable pride in their ability to adapt 
curricula to changing culture on 
the national level. But it is partic- 
ularly vital for junior colleges to 
remain in step with the growth pat- 
terns of their local community 
which they are designed to serve. 
This objective is specifically con- 
cerned with music departments in 
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such community institutions fur- 
nishing the first two years of higher 
education. 

The small junior colleges are 
obviously handicapped when faced 
with the ever-expanding possibil- 
ities of a music curriculum. Teach- 
ing staffs in such institutions are 
necessarily limited in numbers. The 
small group of instructors may be 
simply incapable of expansion in 
terms of their own academic limi- 
tations and the available hours-in- 
the-day. One solution to their 
problem is the duplication of day- 
courses in music in the evening 
school division. 

(8) The music education curriculum 
should offer ample experiences in 
creative activities, thus providing 
the student a means of emotional 
release and a sense of accomplish- 
ment which make for an inner 
poise. 

The rewards of amateur partici- 
pation in music are tremendously 
vital to growth on a community- 
wide basis. The beneficial aspects 
of participation through emotional 
release and sense of accomplish- 
ment are undoubtedly among the 
the most popularly conceived. An 
examination of the esprit de corps 
among individual members of mu- 
sic organizations in local commu- 
nity groups is proof enough of this 
value of musical experience. 

The amateur status of perform- 
ing groups in music must be main- 
tained if such activity will impart 
full benefits inherent in amateur 
musical endeavor. The great wave 
of technical perfection, the ‘‘close- 
order drill” of music, continues to 
cut a wide path through school or- 
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ganizations. However, it must be 
admitted that music directors are 
often trapped into striving for 
greater and greater professional- 
ism in school music productions by 
community pressures more often 
innocent than deliberate. Unfor- 
tunately, this does not eliminate 
the undesirable effects of profes- 
sionalism upon the genuine under- 
standing and appreciation among 
the participants. 


(9) The music education curriculum 
should provide in its courses 
enough occupational orientation so 
that the student enrolling in any 
music course may have a fair basis 
for judging the vocational poten- 
tial. 


One of the major functions of 
the junior college is occupational 
orientation. This is by no means 
an original or unique judgment. 
Practically all of the material avail- 
able in the field emphasizes voca- 
tional orientation and training. 
Writers are largely agreed that 
general education has much to offer 
vocational education. However, the 
controversy reaches strong pro- 
portions concerning the degree of 
application of vocational to general 
education. 


(10) The music education curriculum 
should be so integrated with oth- 
er segments of the college pro- 
gram that the student begins to 
develop a perspective for evalua- 
tion. 


The integrative qualities of mu- 
sic education have been perhaps 
the most widely discussed among 
the benefits of a well organized 
college program. Writings such as 
Peter Dykema’s chapter in the 
Thirty-Fifth Yearbook of the Na- 











tional Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation have encouraged experimen- 
tation among teachers in the field.® 


Without thorough and cautious 
organization of the general music 
curriculum, the rich opportunities 
for widespread integration inher- 
ent in the art may be lost to the 
student. The functional philosophy 
embodying the practical conception 


of course presentation is increas-. 


ing in popularity among advocates 
of general education. The func- 
tional approach to course organiza- 
tion, in relating materials to the 
personality and environment of the 
student, gives strong opportunity 
for integration within the arts and 
related fields of study. 


(11) The music education curriculum 
should develop in the student a 
feeling for civic responsibility, a 
social consciousness, a coopera- 
tive spirit, and supplement these 
awarenesses with certain technics 
on an amateur level with which 
he may become a leader in com- 
munity thought and practice. 


In the performing music class- 
room, the student is called upon 
to utilize qualities of self-control, 
cooperation, and a self-discipline 
that respects the rights of others. 
These are vital to the success of the 
final product—a worthy perform- 
ance of a music work. The loyalty 
which pervades efficient perform- 
ing groups in school or community, 
and the extremes to which each 
member perseveres for the good 
of the social group are dramatic 


*National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, General Education in the American Col- 
lege, op. cit., pp. 23-33. 
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examples of the versatility of func- 
tional music. 

With a minimum of attention, 
the instructor is able to provide 
many of his amateur participants 
with enough technical equipment 
to lead simple songs, play and har- 
monize simple melodies, and pos- 
sibly to organize community groups 
in music. With such elementary 
equipment plus a vital interest, in- 
dividuals may in turn lend much 
needed assistance to communities. 
This, again, is one of the unique 
messages of the community college 
dedicated as it is to community 
service. 

The term general education, like 
other popular phrases in the Amer- 
ican educational vocabulary, has 
come to mean many things. To one 
person it may be vague and all-in- 
clusive—an “‘all-good.” To another, 
it may have severe limitations, 
pointing only to specific segments 
of the school curriculum. However, 
each may be an ardent defender of 
general education, and quick to 
speak of its importance in educa- 
tional practice. 

A certain diversity in philosophy 
is inevitable. Conflict encourages 
further experimentation, and ex- 
perimentation may be the means 
of eliminating mere differences of 
opinion. 

Therefore, if general education 
is to be accepted, it must be under- 
stood. Only through agreement on 
fundamental issues will general 
education come of age. 








Colleges Named Streetcar Desired 


TERREL SPENCER 


Terrel Spencer, Vice President in charge of Student Services, Junior Col- 
lege of the University of Houston, discusses the needs and purposes of a 


service institution. 


Its tracks are laid from the river 
front through the congested busi- 
ness district, to the azalea studded 
estates of an exclusive residential 
area, on out to the small suburbs 
that always nest close to a large 
city. It stops at each point to pick 
up passengers—the ones who trav- 
el only a short distance, sometimes 
with transfer in hand, and those 
whose destination is the end of the 
line. Its friendly service and at- 
tractive accommodations invite all 
who envision new horizons. And 
what conveyance could be more 
suitable to new intellectual hori- 
zons than this urban service insti- 
tution of higher learning frequently 
called a “Streetcar College”? 


To be worthy of the name, a serv- 
ice institution should be motivated 
by the philosophy that educational 
opportunity is for everyone. Not 
only must its leaders offer the cus- 
tomary liberal arts instruction, but 
they must keep their fingers con- 
stantly on the pulse of the commu- 
nity in order to anticipate and fulfill 
other educational needs, sometimes 
even before the community itself is 
aware that such needs exist. Be- 
coming dedicated to this philosophy 
imposes a far greater burden of re- 
sponsibility upon educators than 
does a philosophy which provides 
only for the intellectually elite. 
However, commensurate with the 


responsibility is an intense satis- 
faction known only to those who 
are operating Streetcar Colleges. 
What is meant by the term, “‘edu- 
cational opportunity for every- 
one’”’? To the University of Houston 
—a Streetcar College—it means 
some type of training for all above 
high school age who desire it. 


In addition to thousands of high 
school graduates in and near Hous- 
ton, there are thousands more who 
did not finish high school, but who 
“want to go to college.” To these 
mature individuals the University 
offers college entrance examina- 
tions. Should the applicant success- 
fully pass the examination, he may 
enroll and be placed in the same 
category as those who have finished 
high school. If he fails, but insists 
on pursuing a degree, he is enrolled 
for a one year trial period, and 
should he then fail to meet certain 
requirements, he is held ineligible 
for a degree but is still privileged 
to take courses. 

In this way individuals are not 
excluded on the basis of tests or 
the Carnegie Unit. Instead, require- 
ments for admission are maturity 
and a desire to learn. A basic prin- 
ciple governing the operation of an 
institution under this philosophy is 
that it must be democratic. 

Many of the students who under- 
take training are more interested 
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in improving their way of life than 
they are in college degrees. The 
University offers them a wide va- 
riety of technical and vocational 
courses such as aircraft and auto- 
mobile mechanics, welding, ma- 
chine shop, TV and radio repairing, 
diesel technology, air conditioning 
and refrigeration, and others. These 
programs often serve as buffers, 
particularly for engineering stu- 
dents who discover they do not 
have the ability to pursue some of 
the more theoretical engineering 
subjects. 


It is quite natural that such sharp 
deviation from established educa- 
tional practices should provoke 
some criticism and create some 
problems. The University of Hous- 
ton answers criticism honestly and 
meets its problems squarely as 
they arise. 


Invariably the standards of a 
Streetcar College are criticized— 
admission requirements, degree re- 
quirements, selection of instruc- 
tors, and method of instruction— 
without full knowledge of how well 
the institution might be conform- 
ing to the criteria of accrediting 
agencies. Generally, the only stand- 
ard that might actually be open to 
question is that of admissions. Cer- 
tainly the policies followed by the 
University of Houston in this re- 
spect can be justified educationally. 


There is no occasion for degree 
requirements in a service institu- 
tion to be any less rigid than those 
in a traditional liberal arts college, 
and the instruction should be, and 
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usually is, better in a service insti- 
tution. 


A vast amount of time and work 
is involved in arranging schedules, 
organizing teaching and library ma- 
terials, and selecting instructors. 
Since many short-term courses 
need to be taught by authorities in 
the field, it may become necessary 
for a dean in a large institution to 
employ thirty to fifty instructors 
to teach for one semester only. This 
number represents in many in- 
stances more instructors than a 
dean would employ on a contract 
in a decade. Yet the qualifications 
of each instructor are carefully 
scrutinized, and only those meeting 
rigid requirements are employed. 


Student Satisfaction 


The very success of a service 
institution is based on the satisfac- 
tion of a student with the instruc- 
tion he is buying. For many years 
curricula and methods of teaching 
on all levels have been continually 
evaluated and reorganized because 
of the important part played by 
motivation. In a service institution 
the average student who is attend-— 
ing of his own volition, who is pay- 
ing his own way, who is holding a 
part-time job with small income, 
who is often attending school after 
a day’s work is certainly well mo- 
tivated, usually more so than the 
student who attends college at the 
insistence of parents, or because it 
is a socially acceptable practice. 


Administrators of the service in- 
stitution wisely meet the demand 
for good instructors, knowing that 
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their institution can not long sur- 
vive with an inferior teaching staff. 
Thus, the University of Houston’s 
claim seems justifiable—that no 
instructional standard is lowered by 
the admission of mature individuals 
who are sometimes more inter- 
ested in an education than in a de- 
gree. 


One of the more serious problems 
in the operation of a Streetcar Col- 
lege involves the process of orienta- 
tion and education of the faculty. 
As a rule, the vast majority of 
faculty members have been trained 
in a traditional type of university, 
and at first it is difficult for them 
to grasp the democratic concept of 
educational opportunity for every- 
one. Unfortunately, the Streetcar 
College and its staff members are 
frequently ostracized educationally. 
Apparently only time, patience, 
and evidence of success will sur- 
mount this ostracism. 


There are also financial problems 
peculiar to a Streetcar College. 
Knowing that the psychology of the 
American people prompts them to 
have little respect for things that 
are free, directors of a service insti- 
tution wisely require tuition for all 
courses. This policy, followed by 
the University of Houston, also 
serves as a selective device. A per- 
son only mildly interested might 
be inclined to take a course if it 
were free. He would be more likely 
to master its contents if he were 
intrinsically interested and had 
paid for the privilege of taking the 
course. However, again the basic 
democratic principle cannot’ be 
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overlooked, even in the execution of 
this policy. There may be many 
who are possessed with a zeal to 
improve themselves but cannot af- 
ford college. For these the Univer- 
sity provides job opportunities, 
loans, and for those who prove 
themselves capable, scholarships. 


In trying to determine how much 
should be paid by the student, ad- 
ministrators of the University con- 
cluded that each individual course 
should be economically self-sustain- 
ing. This principle may be violated 
in the initial stages of developing 
a course program, but the esti- 
mated total cost is amortized. 


Operation of a Streetcar College 
demands promotion, such as devel- 
oping ideas, interpreting them to 
all individuals concerned, and con- 
tacting those in the community 
who might be interested. The pro- 
moter must have a wide acquain- 
tance in the community, he must 
participate in community-wide 
projects, he must instill confidence 
in everyone in his institution, and 
he must be capable of entertaining 
proposed ideas which at first may 
seem unconventional. 


Offsetting, and by far outweigh- 
ing these unique problems are the 
contributions made to the commu- 
nity by the college and its students. 
The administrators of a successful 
service institution are intensely 
proud of these achievements. They 
see a bridge-playing housewife con- 
vert her energies to courses in 
government and _. parliamentary 
law, and then take an active part in 
civic organizations. They see engi- 
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neers return for refresher courses 
that lead to quick and remunerative 
promotions. They see plumbers’ 
helpers learn welding in order to 
lay the ribbons of pipeline that 
criss-cross our nation. 

These are some of the achieve- 
ments that cause the operators of 
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a Streetcar College to welcome and 
encourage all passengers who are 
seeking the new horizons of learn- 
ing and_ self-improvement—that 
cause them to believe sincerely that 
they offer an excellent mode of 
transportation to modern educa- 
tion. 





Evaluating Social Science 


General Education 
MEYER WEINBERG 


Meyer Weinberg, who teaches in the social science department at Wright 
Junior College in Chicago, deals in this article with the social science aspects 
of the ACE Cooperative Evaluation Study. 


I. Evaluation of General 
Education 


The general education movement 
is properly concerned with its own 
objectives. These have been ac- 
claimed on all levels of higher edu- 
cation, including the junior col- 
lege. A critical question, however, 
still remains unanswered: Are 
these objectives actually being 
achieved through the various gen- 
eral education curricula? This 
article is a progress report on a 
continuing nationwide attempt to 
evaluate some of the objectives of 
social science general education. 


That this question occurs at all 
is a sign of the developing nature 
of general education and is heart- 
ening to those who are interested 
in the progress of this movement. 
But defining the need is only a 
preliminary step, and its mere 
formulation does not lighten the 
load of teachers and administra- 
tors. In few other fields is this 
kind of answer so difficult to 
achieve. Ascertaining the ability 
of a student to master any limited 
objective such as “knowledge of 
the main formulae relating to or- 
ganic chemistry” is not very com- 
plicated. But determining wheth- 
er or not a student has become a 
“better citizen,” a “critical think- 
er,” or “more appreciative of the 


cultural heritage” is more diffi- 
cult. 

Evaluation of general education 
will always tend to be a difficult 
task because of the generality of 
its objectives. Yet, the further 
progress of general education will 
depend upon a successful evalua- 
tion of present objectives. 

In social science general educa- 
tion the problem of evaluation is 
certainly not less complicated than 
elsewhere. Indeed, the  serious- 
ness of national and world prob- 
lems places a heavier than usual 
responsibility upon this field. An- 
other complicating factor is the 
relatively undeveloped state of the 
social sciences. It can fairly be 
said, therefore, that the challenge 
is great. Does the accomplishment 
meet the challenge? If not, what 
are the next steps? 

A study by James W. Reynolds,}! 
dealing with the immediate pre- 
war situation, indicated the in- 
adequacy of the junior colleges in 
this field. Another work,2 con- 
cerned with the post-war period, 
points out that public junior col- 


lege teachers and administrators 


James W. Reynolds, “The Adequacy of 
the General Education Program of Local 
Public Junior Colleges,”’ Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Chicago, 1946. 

*Israel Light, ‘““The Social Studies in Public, 
Two-Year Junior Colleges,” Ph.D. project 
report, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1949. 
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rank critical thinking near the top 
of their list of social science ob- 
jectives. When these persons were 
asked whether they felt that their 
objectives were being achieved, 
the answers left no doubt that 
much was to be desired. 


II. The Cooperative Study 


In 1949, the American Council 
on Education, concerned with many 
problems similar to those described 
above, organized what is officially 
known as the “Cooperative Study 
of Evaluation in General Educa- 
tion.” The Study is directed by 


Paul L. Dressel of Michigan State 
College and involves fifteen repre- 
sentative institutions, two of which 
—Stephens and Wright—are jun- 
ior colleges.3 


The cooperating schools decided 


to divide their work into six com- 
mittees: (1) social science, (2) 
humanities, (3) natural science, 
(4) attitudes, (5) communications, 
and (6) critical thinking. Since 
1949 these committees have been 
meeting regularly. In addition, 
every major committee has its 
local counterpart on each of the 
campuses. The keynote of the en- 
tire Study has been cooperation 
between central staff, major com- 
mittee, and local committee. Local 
committees at most schools meet 
regularly, while the major com- 
mittees meet in summer workshops 
and in short winter sessions. When- 


*The schools represented on the social sci- 
ence committee of the Study are Colgate, 
Minnesota, Michigan State, Florida, Florida 
State, Oklahoma A. and M., Kansas State, 
Kansas State Teachers, Colorado College of 
Education, Boston University, Syracuse, 
Muskingum, Drake, Stephens, and Wright. 
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ever the occasion has arisen, special 
editing subcommittees, recruited 
from the major committees, have 
met. The entire Study is geared 
to examine the various objectives 
of general education as these are 
practiced and to discover more 
adequate ways of evaluating them.‘ 


ITI. The Social Science 
Committee 

The first problem of the comit- 
tee was to define its aim. Because 
fifteen schools were involved there 
was some apprehension that this 
meant dealing with fifteen differ- 
ent conceptions of general educa- 
tion. As work proceeded, however, 
this fear turned out to be ground- 
less. The large degree of agree- 
ment was itself an important in- 
spiration for further committee 
deliberations. Having already been, 
in a sense, instructed by their 
local committees, the committee 
members had some conception of 
their aims. After a canvass of 
the members, it was quickly de- 
cided to limit work on what was 
regarded as the most promising of 
all general education objectives in 
social science—critical thinking. It 
was felt that although there were 
other important areas, this was 


‘For materials describing the Study as a 
whole. see Lewis B. Mayhew. “Cooperative 
Study of Evaluation,” Educational Record, 
XXXII (January, 1951), pp. 105-112; “The 
Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General 
Education,” School and Society, Feb. 23, 1952, 
V. 75, No. 1940, pp. 113-16; H. T. Morse 
(ed.), General Education in Transition 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1951), pp. 303-4; Paul L. Dressel, “Problems 
of Evaluation in General Education,” Pro- 
ceedings of Invitational Conference on Test- 
ing Problems, Princeton Educational Test- 
ing Service, 1951, pp. 45-54; and a report in 
N.E.A., General Education News, I, No. 1. 
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one that underlay all of them. A 
further consideration was that an- 
other major committee had been 
set up to deal with this same ob- 
jective. It was of some interest 
to discover whether the social sci- 
ence committee, emphasizing criti- 
cal thinking in its own field, would 
come out with conclusions contrary 
to those found in the general criti- 
cal thinking committee. 


A working definition of critical 
thinking was reached only after 
many discussions. It can be broad- 
ly summarized as a process in- 
volving the ability to (1) identify 
central issues, (2) recognize under- 
lying assumptions, (3) evaluate 
evidence, and (4) draw warranted 
conclusions. This definition had 


to be considered in the light of 


social science subject matter; 
otherwise, the committee might be 
devising merely another intelli- 
gence test. Thus, all tests con- 
structed by the committee attempt 
to evaluate the four abilities in 
relation to some definite subject 
matter. There was little sympathy 
with a test of critical thinking ‘“‘in 
general.” 

At the 1950 summer workshop 
one trial test form was constructed 
to make concrete the feelings of 
the committee. These trial test- 
items had been written the previous 
spring by local committee mem- 
bers, and some had been admin- 
istered to large groups of students. 
Only the most promising of these 
items were retained for the first 
trial form. In February, 1951, 
the committee met in Cincinnati 
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to examine the results of the try- 
out and the reports written by fac- 
ulty members evaluating the var- 
ious test-items. After the results 
were examined, the committee then 
drew up further trial test forms, 
selecting only the most successful 
items. It should be noted that in 
many cases the statistical findings 
were not binding. Great weight 
was given to the “subjective” fac- 
ulty evaluations mentioned earlier. 
The new trial forms were distrib- 
uted and administered by most of 
the fifteen schools in the spring 
of 1951. 

At the summer, 1951, workshop 
the committee was ready to offer a 
single experimental test form for 
publication. At this point another 
factor was considered. As is well- 
known, the factor of verbal facility 
forms a large part of what is 
measured by any intelligence test, 
and it can be assumed, of critical 
thinking as well. When a student 
fails to answer a question correct- 
ly is it that he cannot think critical- 
ly or is it simply a matter of vo- 
cabulary? This problem led to the 
construction of a vocabulary test 
designed to accompany the main 
test. The particular words were 
taken directly from the main test 
and are those words critical for 
the correct response on this test. 


Following are two items from 
the present experimental test form 
of critical thinking. 


Read the following statement about 
education in the United States. 

Financial support for public education 
in the United States comes almost en- 
tirely from local and state tax revenues. 
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States of low financial ability with few 
exceptions rank at the top in the per- 
centage of their income which is 
devoted to schools. Nevertheless, they 
rank at the bottom with respect to the 
quality of schooling provided. It has 
now become evident that no plan of 
local or state taxation can be devised 
and put into operation that will sup- 
port in every community a school sys- 
tem which meets minimum acceptable 
standards. 

1. In order to weigh the validity of the 
author’s argument in his final sen- 
tence, one would need to have infor- 
mation about 
1. what is meant by minimum ac- 

ceptable standards and what it 
would cost to achieve them. 

.how the various states actually 
rank in terms of percentage of in- 
come devoted to schools and in 
quality of schooling provided. 

. the taxing capacity of the various 
local and state units of govern- 
ment. 

4. all of the above. 
5.1 and 3 above but not 2. 
. Assume that the author wishes to 
add a sentence to the end of his para- 
graph. Which of these below would 
follow most logically from the ma- 
terial already presented in the state- 
ment? 
One way of meeting such standards 
in every public school in every state 
would be 
1. federal financial aid to the states 
for educational purposes. 
2.abolition of the dual school sys- 
tem for whites and Negroes in the 
South. 

. wider adoption of the economical 
techniques of progressive educa- 
tion. 

. the establishment of more private 
and parochial schools to relieve 
the drain on public funds. 


It will be noted that besides what 
might be called reasoning ability, 
these two items depend also on 
a certain amount of knowledge. 

In the fall of 1951 the exper- 
imental forms were administered 
in all the cooperating schools as 
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pre-tests for incoming freshmen. 
In June, 1952, the pre-tests were 
repeated as post-tests to reveal 
what contributions our social 
science courses make toward the 
development of critical thinking. 
In March, 1952, the major commit- 
tee met to analyze the preliminary 
results of the pre-tests. All such 
findings are, of course, tentative 
because the committee is interested 
primarily in growth over a period 
of time rather than degree of ac- 
complishment at any given mo- 
ment. The significant data are ex- 
pected to be available near the end 
of this year. 

Meanwhile, it might be well to 
use the present interim to examine 
some of the aims and assumptions 
of the social science part of the 
Study. What can the results pos- 
sibly prove about the evaluation of 
social science objectives in general 
education? 

If critical thinking is as impor- 
tant as teachers generally regard 
it, then the Study will be the first 
full-dress examination of this ob- 
jective. In terms of formal evalua- 
tion, it will be a considerable step 
forward to have a validated test of 
critical thinking. The most prom- 
ising consequence of the Study, 
however, is for actual classroom 
teaching and curriculum construc- 
tion. With the help of a validated 
test used at the start of the semes- 
ter, teachers should have a more 
accurate picture of their students’ 
abilities. Many classroom hours 
are consumed in the kind of diag- 
nosis which a good pre-test can 
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more readily accomplish. Teachers 
would be helped immeasurably by 
knowing how each class ranked 
with respect to ability to discover 
assumptions or to draw warranted 
conclusions. Remedial teaching 
could go forward on more secure 
grounds. 


Finally, at a time when so many 
attempts are being made to deter- 
mine more effective techniques of 
teaching social science, the critical 
thinking test might be used to eval- 
uate various types of social science 
courses. For example, how do 
“contemporary society” and ‘‘cul- 
ture and personality” courses com- 
pare on critical thinking? 

At the outset, the social science 
committee regarded critical think- 
ing as an intellectual matter. As 
it proceeded, however, greater 
recognition was given to non-intel- 
lectual matters such as emotions 
and values. When the attitude com- 
mittee of the Study produced sev- 
eral interesting tests dealing with 
such aspects, social science com- 
mittee members examined their 
possible relevance. In the testing 
program, the attitude committee’s 
Test of Human Relations and its 
Inventory of Beliefs have been 
administered. It is hoped to dis- 
cover the relationship, if any, be- 
tween the ability to think critically 
and the student’s beliefs and mind- 
set, as well as hints as to his per- 
sonality structure.5 This connec- 
tion, it must be emphasized, de- 


‘For some analogous findings, see Benjamin 
S. Bloom and Lois J. Broder, Problem-Solv- 
ing Processes of College Students (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950). 
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pends upon the validity of the tests, 
which has yet to be established. 

IV. Evaluating the Evaluation 

Each step forward in the Study 
has necessitated choice from among 
alternatives. Many times the de- 
sideratum has been one of prac- 
ticality rather than of theoretic 
interest. The Study makes no claim 
that it is dealing with all the im- 
portant issues. It has proceeded 
on the basis of a set of assumptions 
which is believed will be fruitful 
of constructive work in general 
education. This is reason enough 
for its existence. Nevertheless, the 
problems left by the wayside de- 
serve some attention. Thorstein 
Veblen once wisely stated that “the 
outcome of any serious research 
can only be to make two questions 
grow where one question grew 
before.’”® The social science com- 
mittee has gone Veblen one better 
because three questions have de- 
veloped from the initial one. 

The committee, it should be said, 
was considerably self-critical from 
the start of its work. In many Cases, 
therefore, it had anticipated a num- 
ber of possible demurrers. 

The question of framework has 
been raised. Why did the social 
science committee choose critical 
thinking rather than some other 
objective? Would it not have been 
more productive to have selected 
more fundamental problems, of a 
philosophical and historical nature? 


Perhaps so. The implications of 

*Thorstein Veblen, “The Evolution of the 
Scientific Point of View,’ in The Place of 
Science in Modern Civilization and Other 
Essays (New York: Viking Press, 1942), 
p. 33. 
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this approach to the narrower 
subject have been considered by 
the committee. The principal con- 
cern, however, has been to deal 
with an objective that appears 
most frequently in the curricula 
of the participating schools. The 
committee’s responsibility is not 
to make educational policy; it is 
difficult enough to evaluate it. 


A second question raises the 
possibility that the committee may 
be operating in a vacuum inasmuch 
as it is attempting to evaluate crit- 
ical thinking in situations which 
are not, at least demonstrably, de- 
signed to stimulate such thinking. 
Committee members are _ sadly 
aware of this lack of systematic 
preparation of classroom situations 
for critical thinking. Short of 


bringing about this change, the in- 
terest has been in evaluating the 
existing classroom contribution to 


critical thinking. Both efforts 
should be encouraged. 

The third question concerns the 
general limitation of pen and paper 
evaluations of general education 
objectives. Can the _ student’s 
growth toward “better apprecia- 
tion of the scientific method in 
social matters” be determined ade- 
quately by a series of multiple- 
choice items? The only way of 
discovering the answer is by trying 
to construct an adequate test. It 
cannot be decided beforehand. This 
applies equally to the work of 
the social science committee. It 
may well be that the findings will 
show a negative answer. It could 
certainly turn out that critical 
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thinking is not measurable by pen 
and paper tests.7 

V. Importance for the Junior 

College 

At the mid-point of the Study 
it is not yet possible to cite any 
conclusions. The social science com- 
mittee has, however, noted two 
significant facts worth repeating. 
One is the large area of common 
subject matter contained in the 
curricula of the cooperating 
schools, despite the various titles 
by which the courses are known. 
Another is the feasibility of a co- 
operative approach. Doubtless, this 
has been facilitated by the admin- 
istration of the Study; there is 
little question, however, that its 
main reason is the common in- 
terest held by the cooperating 
schools. That this common in- 
terest has been recognized by a 
large number of very differently- 
situated schools should be a matter 
of encouragement to educators 
everywhere. 

The A. C. E. Study is a large- 
scale project of considerable rele- 
vance for junior colleges. While 
only two of the schools are junior 
colleges, seven of the remaining 
thirteen schools offer their general 
social science course during the 
first two years of the four-year 
structure. This is true, for example, 
for both the General College of 
the University of Minnesota and 
the Basic College of Michigan State 
College. 


7See, however, the suggestive work by 
Thomas B. Edwards, “Measurement of Some 
Aspects of Critical Thinking,” Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of California, 1949. 
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Because relatively little research 
has been done in the junior college 
field, the Study comprises an im- 
portant new resource. Its concerns 
are those of all junior colleges 
which are engaged, or are contem- 
plating a program, in general edu- 
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cation. Its work should be widely 
discussed throughout the junior 
college field. The decisions that 
junior colleges make with respect 
to their general education pro- 
grams can become more meaning- 
ful by such discussions. 





Informing the Public About the 
Philosophy of the Junior College 


JOHN LOMBARDI 


A former contributor to the Journal, John Lombardi has published 
in School € Society, The Nation’s Schools and the Los Angeles School 


Journal. 


D URING the past year committees 
of the faculty and administration 
of Los Angeles City College have 
prepared two statements of the 
philosophy, function, purpose, and 
practice of junior college educa- 
tion. 

The first statement, originally 
prepared for presentation to the 
Los Angeles Board of Education 
and printed on 9”x12” heavy, 
glossy paper contains a pcture of 
the Administration Building show- 
ing students passing from one class 
to another. This picture covers 
about two-fifths of the front of 
the four-page leaflet. Below it is 
inscribed: 

LOS ANGELES CITY COLLEGE 
A Statement: Theory and Practice 





Spring 1952 
On the left inside page appears 


the following short creed: 
A Statement 

We, teachers and administrators of 
Los Angeles City College, subscribe to 
the broad principle, expressed by the 
Division of Extension and Higher 
Education, of providing a wide variety 
of opportunities in curricular offerings 
so that the “human needs for educa- 
tional services can be met wherever 
found and without the qualifying fac- 
tor of age and status of previous educa- 
tion.” 

We are aware that our responsibili- 
ties extend beyond the drafting of a 
“philosophy of education.” We must 


He is Dean of Instruction at Los Angeles City College. 


accept the challenge of developing a 
program which fulfills the promises of 
that philosophy. It is this awareness 
that has led faculty and administra- 
tors alike, during the past twenty-three 
years, to help make the College a com- 
munity-minded institution. Business, 
industry, public service, and the home 
are the direct beneficiaries of the voca- 
tional education offered in the school. 
At the same time the emphasis on 
technical and semi-professional types 
of education has not precluded pro- 
fessional and academic programs for 
that important minority of students 
who continue their schooling beyond 
the junior college. 


We believe that our first responsibil- 
ity is the student. We believe that 
we should equip him to understand 
and adjust himself to the community 
in which he lives; further, we believe 
that he should be inspired to bring to 
the problems of that community a 
creative enthusiasm for making it a 
better place for his having lived in it. 
We are convinced that the challenge 
thus presented can be met only with a 
high regard for individual merit and 
a deep respect for human dignity. 
These attitudes are held to be basic to 
the democratic concept, and as such 
are reflected in the offerings, the 
student-teacher relationships, and the 
administrative policies of the College. 


On the right inside page the 
creed is matched with selected 
items illustrating how it has been 
put into practice: 

A Philosophy in Action 


Over 130,000 students have been served 
at Los Angeles City College since its 
founding in 1929. Of this group 90,- 
000 have been regular day students 
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and 40,000 have been part-time eve- 
ning students. 

Twenty-seven semi-professional 

technical programs 
meet community needs and include 
the recently adopted curricula in 
Optics, Paint Technology, Stage 
Management, 
gineering. 

Classes in American History, Govern- 

ment and Institutions 
are attended currently by more than 
3,000 young people. 

English, Speech, Psychology, Philoso- 

phy and Ethics, Mathematics, Sciences 

and many other subjects 
are providing today’s students with 
the tools of a general education. 

A Work-Study Program 
involving cooperation with industry 
and business enables the student to 
obtain practical working experience 
thereby tempering theory with prac- 
tice. 

Lectures by Community and National 

Leaders 
supplement the formal curricula 
for the students and offer cultural 
opportunities for citizens of the 
community. 

Citizens of the Community are enroll- 

ing 
in increasing numbers in the expand- 
ing program of the Evening Division 
which now has 8,000 students on its 
rolls. 

Individual Counseling of 5,000 Students 
was accomplished during the past 
semester by a trained staff—this in 
addition to personal counseling with- 
in all departments of the college. 

A Wide Variety of Student Activities 
under faculty guidance serves as a 
training ground for social skills, 
with enviable reputations earned and 
maintained in such fields as student 
government, journalism, athletics, 
drama, and radio. 


The back page contains the 
names of members of the Board of 
Education, the superintendents in 
charge of junior college education, 
the president of the College, and 
the members of the committee pre- 
paring the statement. Acknowl- 


and 


and Plumbing En- 
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edgment is also made to the Los 
Angeles City College Faculty As- 
sociation for providing the funds 
for the folder. 

When the statement was pre- 
pared, the committee had in mind 
a limited circulation. About one 
hundred copies were distributed 
to the members of the Board, the 
superintendent’s staff, members of 
the several advisory committees 
associated with our vocational pro- 
grams, educators, and civic leaders. 
The requests for additional copies 
were so numerous and flattering— 
the Executive Secretary of the As- 
sociation, Dr. Jesse Bogue, asked 
for fifty—tthat another printing of 
500 was made on less expensive 
paper, 

The second statement has a more 
utilitarian objective. Compiled hur- 
riedly to answer the criticisms of 
the opponents of a junior college 
bond proposal that “we are not 
sure what the future place of junior 
colleges will be in our education 
system” since “the pattern has not 
yet been clearly established,” this 
statement had to be packed with 
information, be encompassed in a 
small area, and be enclosed in an 
attractive and intriguing cover. 
The faculty committee compiling 
the statement agreed on a format 
made up of a 9"x12” sheet folded 
in three to make six 4”x9” pages 
or panels, with art work and blue 
color concentrated on the outside 
of the sheet and the inside printed 
black on white. 

The front (or the right panel) 
of the leaflet contains an eye sur- 
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rounded by concentric circles, an 
outline map of the junior college 
district, and the teaser statement, 
“Let’s Look At the facts about...” 
On the inside or left panel is an- 
other map of the district and above 
the map the completion of the 
teaser statement—“Our 7 Junior 
Colleges.”” On this map the seven 
junior colleges are located by num- 
ber. To the left of the map are 
the numbers and names of the 
junior colleges represented on the 
map. Below the map is the nota- 
tion: 

This Junior College district of 827 
square miles includes the communities 
of: 

Bell Palos Verdes 
Beverly Hills San Fernando 
Culver City San Pedro 
Eagle Rock South Gate 
Gardena Van Nuys 
Huntington Park Westchester 
Los Angeles Wilmington 
Maywood 
The middle panel which forms 
the back of the leaflet contains the 
statement 
“See for Yourself 


You are always welcome to visit any 
of our Junior Colleges,”’ 


followed by the names, addresses, 
telephone numbers, and directors 
of the seven junior colleges. 


Across the top of the inside of 
the folder runs a streamer heading 
“It’s a fact That Our Junior Col- 
leges ...” followed by twelve se- 
lected statements placed parallel 
in the three panels. These state- 
ments are 


SERVE the people who work. 
Over 75% of the students currently 
enrolled in our junior colleges are 
also employed in the shops, in the 
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fields, and in the offices of the third 
largest metropolitan area in the na- 
tion. 


SERVE industry, business, and agri- 

culture. 
Employers representing more than 
500 occupations seek junior college- 
trained students. One junior college 
alone offers 204 different occupational 
courses. Our junior colleges main- 
tain close relations with employers 
through local advisory committees, 
work-study coordinators, and place- 
ment directors. 


ADAPT their training programs 

to meet the rapidly changing condi- 
tions of the expanding community. 
The programs may vary from a few 
days to two years in length. For 23 
years our junior colleges have kept 
pace with the industrial growth in 
such areas as aircraft manufactur- 
ing, electronics, television, paint 
manufacturing, the garment indus- 
try, and animal husbandry. 


GIVE individual and personal atten- 

tion to all students. 
Every teacher, as well as each mem- 
ber of the trained corps of coun- 
selors, helps students solve personal 
problems in straight thinking, in 
choice of courses, in family and vo- 
cational adjustments. 


REQUIRE students to study 
American history, national and lo- 
cal government, and the United 
States Constitution to make better- 
informed citizens. 


AFFORD many people their only op- 
portunity to begin education for the 
professions and arts. 
Our universities depend upon our 
junior colleges to assume the major 
load of the first two years of college 
training. 


CONTINUE the home influence 

and counteract the disturbing forces 
that have been increasingly felt in 
modern American life. Our junior 
colleges are located near the homes 
of the people they serve. Practically 
all junior college students live at 
home, more than 80% of them with- 
in easy traveling distance of their 
schools. They keep in touch with 
home, church, and community. 
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COOPERATE with the off-campus Stu- 

dent Religious Conference 
to encourage moral and spiritual 
growth. 

DEVELOP the students’ appreciation 

for our cultural heritage. 
Our junior colleges inspire students 
to apply creative activity to the 
problems of our community, thus 
making it a better place to live in. 

LOOK AHEAD to the educational 
needs of the area destined to become 
the industrial, economic, financial, 
and cultural center of the United 
States. We must serve not only the 
Korean veterans when they return 
to college, but also the increasing 
numbers of young men and women 
who will soon be ready for college 
education. 

PROVIDE college training at the low- 

est cost. 
The average cost for training a stu- 
dent in our junior colleges for one 
year is one-third less than the cost 
in any four-year publicly-supported 
institution. 

PRESERVE the American tradition of 

local control of education. 


Although the original purpose 
of the second statement was to pre- 
sent the junior college story to the 
voters, its contents are not transi- 
tory in nature. In fact the com- 
mittee deliberately avoided insert- 
ing any temporary electioneering 
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matter, because it wanted to pro- 
duce something that would be 
valuable in a continuing public re- 
lations program regardless of the 
outcome of the bond election. 
Assessing the value of an item 
or activity in a public relations 
program is a difficult undertaking. 
There are too many factors that 
enter into the expected end prod- 
uct—a sympathetic understanding 
and approval of the purposes, func- 
tions, responsibilities, opportuni- 
ties, and achievements of the 
junior college—to single out any 
particular one. The response from 
people who have received copies 
of these statements indicates that 
Wwe can produce a receptive and 
friendly attitude toward junior col- 
leges if we keep the public inform- 


ed. In a metropolitan area it is 
too much to expect a great deal of 
public assistance in planning and 
operating a junior college. How- 
ever, we should not, on that ac- 
count, ignore the many avenues of 
communication with our citizen 


taxpayers. 














The Vocational-Technical Aspect of 


Junior College Terminal Education 


LOUIS W. REDEMSKY 
Assistant Professor, Department of Effective Living, Michigan State College, 





Louis W. Redemsky was formerly Principal and Superintendent in Michigan's 


public schools. 


A pvocation of vocational-tech- 
nical curricula for the junior col- 
lege does not necessarily preclude 
curricula ordinarily included in a 
general education program. Advo- 
cation of vocational-technical cur- 
ricula also does not suppose that 
all junior colleges can or should in- 
clude such curricula in the course 
of study. However, the premise that 
more junior colleges should expand 
their curricula to include courses of 
a vocational-technical nature seems 
to be valid. Studies relative to jun- 
ior college curricula. indicate that 
when the offerings of college pre- 
paratory curricula are compared 
with the offerings of terminal cur- 
ricula, college preparatory curricula 
have increased two-fold. It would 
seem feasible to conjecture that 
some parity of curricula should 
exist. Since the junior colleges in 
their pioneering period primarily 
served the college preparatory 
function, it would seem reasonable 
to expect that more emphasis 
should have been placed upon ex- 
panding the curriculum to include 
courses which serve the student 
seeking terminal vocational train- 
ing. 

The terminal function of the 
junior college has _ progressed, 
but the question whether it has 
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progressed rapidly enough is sub- 
ject to skepticism. Because the 
junior college has attracted the 
student who wished to secure aca- 
demic preparation comparable to 
the first two years of senior col- 
leges, continuation on that level has 
proceeded. This situation, no doubt, 
has been partially responsible for 
the inadvertency regarding recom- 
mendations of vocational-terminal 
curricula. It seems that more in- 
vestigations should be made in or- 
der to determine to what extent 
the vocational needs of the commu- 
nity are being satisfied. Further, it 
is questionable whether enough 
community surveys are conducted 
to determine to what extent the 
junior college is meeting the needs 
of its students who remain and seek 
employment in the community. It 
is time to examine some of the fac- 
tors which seem to point out that: 
(1) the vocational-technical func- 
tion of the junior college is an 
important function; (2) the voca- 
tional-technical curricula should be 
expanded to supply training for 
another segment of prospective 
junior college students. 


Considerable concern has been 
evinced over the fact that some stu- 
dents do not complete two years of 
junior college education, and that 
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some who do complete two years 
do not continue their academic ca- 
reers. The fact remains that the 
courses taught in the junior college 
have been, largely, the prerequisites 
for the junior and senior college 
and that the student who dropped 
out during the first two years or 
after having completed the two- 
year program usually was not ade- 
quately prepared for an occupation, 
because in most cases, the curricu- 
lum did not include courses which 
trained the student for a specific 
occupation. 

Early in the history of the junior 
college, recognition and acceptance 
of the view that junior college edu- 
cation would be terminal for some 
students was evident. Eells! indi- 
cates that William Rainey Harper 
recognized the fact that some stu- 
dents “. .. would find it convenient 
to terminate their education after 
the sophomore year.” This thought 
was expressed in Harper’s decen- 
nial report in 1902, ten years after 
the advent of the junior college. 
Discussion relative to the vocation- 
al training aspect of the junior 
college appeared shortly after Har- 
per’s report. Eells refers to the vo- 
cational training function of the 
junior college in this statement: 


The first statement of semiprofes- 
sional objectives to be made by a jun- 
ior college executive seems to have 
come from C. L. McLane of Fresno, 
California. In his circular of May, 
1910, prior to the organization of the 
first public junior college in California 
in September of that year, he stated 
that the new Fresno Junior College in- 
‘Walter Crosby Eells, Present Status of 

Junior College Terminal Education. Wash- 
ington, D.C., American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 1941, p. 124. 
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tended to emphasize all phases of agri- 
culture, manual and domestic arts, and 
other technical work.2 


The first junior college conference 
in the United States (held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, June 30, and July 
1, 1920) brought forth additional 
expressions of concern relative to 
the terminal and vocational aspects 
of the junior college. Eells quotes 
President H. G. Noffsinger as fol- 
lows: 


To my mind the most important 
question before us is the function of 
the junior college. Is its function to 
prepare boys and girls for life or to 
prepare them for the junior year in 
the A.B. College? I want to know 
whether I must build courses in the 
junior college for the 90 per cent or 
say 75 per cent who are going no 
further, or for the 25 per cent who 
are going on to the junior year of the 
standard four-year college. Shall we 
take care particularly of those who are 
going into life or those who are going 
to college?3 


Evidence, as cited, indicates that 
individuals who are interested in 
the growth of the junior college and 
the development of its curriculum 
are concerned whether the curricu- 
lum provides sufficient education 
for the junior college students. 


Eells? points out that the stu- 
dents’ vocational training needs are 
being recognized and the terminal 
program is gradually being broad- 
ened to include courses which Satis- 
fy these needs. However, consider- 
able skepticism still exists in 
reference to the kind of vocational 
curricula the junior college should 
offer. The controversy appears to 
resolve about the relative merits of 


*Jbid., p. 16. 
8Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
‘Ibid., pp. 47-70. 











the so-called semiprofessional cur- 
ricula and skilled-trade curricula. 


Sexson and Harbeson question: 

sts 3. Should vocational educa- 
tion at the junior college level be 
general in character (i.e., preparing 
only for general orientation or ad- 
justment within a major vocational 
field) or specific, (i.e., preparing for a 
particular vocational activity), or dual 
(i.e., some orientation or adjustment 
and some specific preparation for a 
particular vocation) ? 

4. Should vocational curricula in the 
junior college consist exclusively of vo- 
cational training or should they pro- 
vide that some general or liberal 
course be required? 

5. Should short unit courses of from 
a few weeks to a year in length to pre- 
pare for specific jobs be set up in the 
junior college and be open to all? 

6. Should courses of a trade char- 
acter be set up at the junior college? 

7. Are junior colleges justified, ignor- 
ing legal aspects, in offering vocational 
curricula which require more than two 
years above the high school for com- 
pletion ?5 

Relative to the semiprofessional 


programs, Fredenburgh writes: 
The junior college has recognized 
and given academic respectability to 
the middle-level occupations falling 
between professions and trades, fre- 
quently referred to as “semiprofession- 
al.’’6 
Stoddard? and Ward® also refer to 
semiprofessional vocational train- 
ing which apparently does not ap- 
proach the level of highly skilled 
trades but serves as more of a 
modification of professional rating. 
5John A. Sexson and John W. Harbeson, The 
New American College. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. pp. 277-78. 

‘Alva F. Fredenburgh, “Experimental Role 
of the Junior College,” Junior College Journal. 
XIX (November, 1948), p. 152. 

7George D. Stoddard, “New York’s Plan for 
New Institutes,’’ Junior College Journal. XV 
(October, 1944), p. 62. 


‘Phebe Ward, Terminal Education in the 
Junior College. 
1947. p. 17. 


New York: Harper Brothers, 
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A philosophy apparently which 
advocates a broadening of the jun- 
ior college curriculum to include 
not only the semiprofessional train- 
ing but also highly skilled trade 
training has taken root. Eells® 
points out that at Pasadena Junior 
College and at Los Angeles College, 
where the terminal courses were 
carefully planned, the courses be- 
came increasingly popular and had 
enrolled by 1941 as many as two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the total 
student body. The nature of these 
courses, as reported by a Commit- 
tee of the California Junior College 
Federation 1° in 1947, included: 
semi-professional, business, and 
technical courses. A resume of 
these types included: Accounting, 
Advertising, Art, Aircraft Mechan- 
ics, Bookkeeping, Business Manage- 
ment, Clerical Work, Drafting, 
Electricity, Machine Shop, Mer- 
chandising, Metal Work, Radio Pro- 
duction, Secretarial Practice, Wood 
Work. In some of the California 
junior colleges specific training 
could be secured in such courses as: 
Agriculture, Apparel Design, 
Building Trades, Cosmetology, Flo- 
riculture, Forestry, Hotel and Res- 
staurant Management, Laboratory 
Technology, Nursing, Photography, 
Police Work, Printing, Radio Me- 
chanics, Recreational Leadership, 
and Welding. 


The approximate number of cur- 
ricula reported for Pasadena Jun- 
ior College, Pasadena, California, 


*Eells, op.cit., pp. 65-66. 


WCalifornia’s Public Junior Colleges. 
ramento, California: California State 
partment of Education, 1947. p. 15. 


Sac- 
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by Koos?! is fifty. Within this total 
are included diploma curricula, 
identified as “non-university” or 
predominately terminal curricula. 
This category includes Liberal Arts, 
Accounting, Art, Auto Mechanics, 
Aviation Technology, Clerical, Cos- 
metology, Forestry, Landscape De- 
sign, Merchandising, Recreation, 
and Medical Assistant. As of 
March, 1950, the Report of the Re- 
organization Committee of Pasa- 
dena City College (formerly Pasa- 
dena Junior College) recommended 
that the present curriculum be ex- 


panded in the following areas: 

..- Homemaking arts, child develop- 
menty hospital service, food dispens- 
ing, agriculture, forestry, arts and 
crafts, music, drama, radio production, 
and industrial arts.12 


These recommendations were ini- 
tiated in light of general principles 
formulated by a subcommittee con- 
cerned with curricular proposals 
for students not adequately served 
by the current curriculum. The 
general principles listed by this 


Committee were: 

(1) As junior colleges enroll an in- 
creasingly representative cross-section 
of the community population, tradi- 
tional curricula are less and less effec- 
tive in meeting the needs of all stu- 
dents. 

(2) The present junior college curric- 
ulum is not meeting adequately the 
needs of many terminal and divergent 
students .. .1% 


Compton Junior College (a four- 
year college, including grades 11, 


“NZLeonard V. Koos, Integrating High School 
and College. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1946. p. 72. 

2Report of the Reorganization Committee 
of Pasadena City College. Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia: Mimeographed by Board of Educa- 
tion, March, 1950. p. 105. 


WJ bid., p. vii. 
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12, 18, and 14) is another institu- 
tion which may be cited as having 
provided industrial and trade train- 
ing programs. Morrisett and Sex- 
son, authors of the written report 
of the survey, however, indicated 
that improvements were needed in 
the program. They1!* concluded 
that enough available shops, lab- 
oratories, and necessary facilities 
were not at hand to meet the de- 
mands of some vocational courses. 
It appears that some junior col- 
leges are attempting to meet the vo- 
cational needs of more of their 
prospective students. It is impera- 
tive that the junior colleges enrich 
the life of the community by per- 
forming a number of functions, but 
it seems that the junior colleges’ 
function of providing vocational 
training fulfills a need which is 
very realistic. Vocational training 
should be an essential element of 
our educational program. 


It is imperative that occupations 
should receive more attention in 
education and that education should 
assume greater magnitude in oc- 
cupational activities if a carefully 
conceived balance is to be achieved 
in providing manpower for our 
technical way of life. Somewhat in 
harmony with this assumption, 
Seashore writes: 


But we are now facing a new awak- 
ening to the effect that below the 
strictly professional, we have the semi- 
professional and skilled occupations 
which demand education adapted to 
that large mass of our American peo- 


“Lloyd N. Morrisett and John A. Sexson, 
A Survey of the Compton Union High School 
District and Compton Junior College District. 
Compton, California: Compton College Press, 
1949. p. 83. 
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ple who are not going to be scholars 
but rather the workers in their respec- 
tive fields in the countless avenues of 
industrial, governmental, social, artis- 
tic, and religious movements. These 
constitute a new unit which is clamor- 
ing for a recognition of its identity and 
a place in the universe. They demand 
for their level an effective background 
in general culture commensurate with 
what the traffic will bear; but this must 
be tinged with a vocational objective 
with an appeal to the vocational and 
the avocational urge. Whatever form 
of educational organization crops out, 
we must deal with it in those two years 
of adolescence which are covered at 
the junior college level. It is now gen- 
erally recognized that social intelli- 
gence and vocational efficiency com- 
plement each other in wur society. A 
good citizen is vocationally efficient 
partly because he is socially intelligent, 
and he is socially intelligent partly 
because he is vocationally efficient.15 


That there is an ever increasing 
number of occupations in our so- 
ciety for which technical training 
is a requisite cannot be denied. In 
fact, our culture has become so 
predominately technological that a 
few decades ago much concern was 
evinced over the advancement of 
technology and the possibility of 
wide scale unemployment due to 
machine-displaced manpower. The 
National Advisory Committee on 
Vocational Education of College 
Grade!® submitted evidence, which 
showed that in those occupational 
categories which included large 
numbers of workers whose occupa- 
tions required very little training, 
there had been a decline in the pro- 


4Carl E. Seashore, The Junior College 
Movement. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., 1940. pp. 5-6. 


%’Vocational Hducation of College Grade. 
Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Washington 25, D.C.: United States 
Printing Office, 1946. Bulletin 1946, No. 18. 
p. 12. 
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portion of such workers. Groups, 
however, which required a higher 
level of training showed an increase 
in proportion. 

Similarly the Commission on 
Higher Education in Minnesota!? 
noted an increase in non-agricul- 
tural industries in Minnesota dur- 
ing the period between 1940 and 
1948. 


The 1944 Report of the consult- 
ing Committee on Vocational-Tech- 
nical Training,!* appointed by the 
United States Commission on Edu- 
cation, wrote an exhaustive docu- 
ment which indicated that the cur- 
rent industrial situation warranted 
a large expansion of the vocational- 
technical training program. 


Apparently the evolvement to a 
technological society has not led 
to extensive displacement of work- 
ers through mechanization, but has 
rather created occupations which 
require more training and skill in 
the production of needed commodi- 
ties. 

Reeves and others have sug- 
gested: 

Technology in industry and business 
is expanding rapidly. The applica- 
tion of science to industry continuously 
brings forth new materials, new proces- 
ses, new machines, new instruments. 
Greater precision in manufacturing is 
required. New sources of industrial 
power are being developed. Technology 
has spread to new geographical areas, 
rural as well as urban, previously little 
affected. Socio-economic and techno- 
logical changes have an important 

“Higher Education in Minnesota. Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1950. p. 152. 

1% Vocational-Technical 
dustrial Occupations.. Vocational-Division 


Bulletin No. 228. Washington: U.S. Office of 
Education, 1944. p. 277. 
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bearing upon education programs for 
youth who have completed high school 
but who do not wish to secure a full 
four-year college education.!9 


The lengthened life span has 
created a situation which causes 
considerable competition between 
older adults and the youths who 
are striving to secure suitable oc- 
cupations. A lengthened period of 
education for youth has been sug- 
gested as one means of alleviating 
this condition. However, if no more 
general and vocational training 
were included than the high school 
now affords, no major progress 
could be credited to the expansion 
of the education of these young 
people. 


In summarizing the material per- 
taining to the vocational-technical 


aspect of terminal education, one 
may conclude that the vocational- 
technical aspect of terminal educa- 
tion was not totally disregarded, at 
least on the verbal level, in the for- 
mative years of the junior college. 
A factor contributing to the in- 
creasing concern about the termi- 
nal program of the junior college 
is the number of students who leave 
the institutions vocationally un- 
prepared. Of no less concern is the 
development of technology and its 
accompanying problem of supply- 
ing trained personnel to fill posi- 
tions which were created by the 

“Floyd W. Reeves, Algo D. Henderson and 
Philip A. Cowan, “Matching Needs and Facili- 
ties in Higher Education,” A Report to the 
Temporary Commission on the Need for a 


State University. Albany, New York: Wil- 
liams Press, Inc., 1948. p. 67. 
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machine. Junior colleges which 
have given the matter of vocational 
preparation more consideration 
have expanded their offerings and 
included courses of a trade nature. 
It appears that where offerings 
have expanded more students have 
enrolled in the junior college to 
seek the training provided in the 
vocational-technical curricula. It 
seems that the junior colleges 
should: (1) conduct more follow- 
up studies of their graduates in 
order to determine to what extent 
inclusion of vocational-technical 
courses in the curriculum is war- 
ranted; (2) survey the community 
to secure a perspective of the oc- 
cupational pattern; (3) conduct a 
survey of the high school seniors 
in order to determine if more sen- 
iors would attend the junior col- 
lege if vocational-technical cur- 
ricula were offered; (4) conduct a 
survey to determine what per cent 
of the high school graduates re- 
main in the community; (5) make 
an analysis of the type of occupa- 
tions in which these high school 
graduates are engaged in order to 
determine if the junior college 
could offer curricula which would 
train them for these occupations; 
(6) discuss with employers the 
type of training the junior col- 
leges could offer to aid prospective 
employees; and (7) organize a citi- 
zens committee to discuss and con- 
template the expansion of the vo- 
cational-technical curricula in the 
junior college. 





A PAD. for Junior College Teachers 


in the Social Sciences and the Humanities 
DONALD E. HOUGHTON 


Donald E. Houghton, who has been an Instructor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon and at Centralia Junior College in Centralia, Washington, 
now is working toward the Ph.D. in American Studies at the University of 


Minnesota. 


Arter the junior college teacher 
has taken his master’s degree, what 
shall he do? If he wishes to con- 
tinue his graduate work and yet 
remain in junior college teaching, 
he has three possibilities, none of 
which is entirely satisfactory to 
many teachers: (1) he may go on 
to a Ph.D. in education, (2) he may 
take a Ph.D. in the subject he is 
teaching, or (3) he may take var- 
ious graduate courses which 
strengthen his background in the 
subject or subjects he teaches or 
which are relevant to the activi- 
ties he supervises. The first plan 
is best suited to the needs of the 
educational administrator or the 
specialist in education, the second 
may involve too much specializa- 
tion in one academic field, and the 
third plan fails to give the teach- 
er a sense of direction and prog- 
ress. 


It seems probable that more jun- 
ior college teachers would be inter- 
ested in advanced work if they 
were offered a more appropriate 
program for graduate work than 
the possibilities mentioned above. 
Koos has pointed out that only a 
third of junior college teachers 
holding the M.A. were continuing 
their graduate work. Most of this 


third were working toward the 
doctorate, 78.2 per cent of them 
seeking degrees in subject matter. 
Koos recommends that the junior 
college teacher work toward a 
Ph.D. and that the doctorate ulti- 
mately become the standard for the 
junior college teacher.! He is 
probably right in this, even if one 
considers only the prestige of the 
Ph.D. in the academic world and 
the consequent recognition the jun- 
ior college would receive from the 
four-year institutions. But it be- 
comes increasingly apparent that 
the traditional Ph.D. does not fit 
the needs of the junior college 
teacher. In fact, as Pugh and Mor- 
gan maintain, the traditional Ph.D. 
training, because it is too technical 
and/or specialized, is not only not 
needed but even detrimental to 
junior college instructors.2 Fur- 
thermore, the traditional Ph.D. 
degree, designed for educational 
tasks other than junior college 
teaching, tends to draw junior col- 
lege instructors away from junior 
college teaching. One solution to 
these complicated problems is the 


‘Leonard V. Koos, “Preparation for Com- 
munity College Teaching,’ Journal of Higher 
Education, XXI (June, 1950), 315-316. 

2David B. Pugh and Roy E. Morgan, “Short- 
comings in Preparation of Instructors,” Jun- 
ior College Journal, XIV (May, 1944), 415. 
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comparatively new Ph.D. in Ameri- 
ean Civilization. In many ways, 
in either the humanities or the so- 
cial sciences, it fits the needs of the 
junior college teacher who proposes 
to go on to the doctorate. 


Those who have discussed desir- 
able qualifications for junior col- 
lege teachers have stressed first 
the need for teachers with broad 
rather than narrow backgrounds.? 
Pugh and Morgan, reporting for 
the Association’s Committee on 
Preparation of Instructors, write 
of the junior college instructor: 
“True enough he is a specialist on 
one hand; but over and above that, 
he is or should be, an able, under- 
standing, cultured individual. Only 
in this way can he be prepared to 
recognize and interpret to his stu- 
dents the interrelationships exist- 
ing between his own courses and 
other areas of learning.’’4 


William R. Wood points out that 
the teacher’s task in the junior col- 
lege “demands that he have a broad 
background in several fields of 
knowledge and be sufficiently famil- 
iar with the fundamental prob- 
lems in each to assist the student 
in finding and interpreting the in- 


%See: J. F. M. Beuchel, “Desirable Back- 
ground for Community-College Teachers,”’ 
Junior College Journal, XIX (November, 
1948), 117-118. James W. Reynolds, “Prep- 
arations Needed for Faculty Members in 
Junior Colleges,” Proceedings, 1936, 34-44. 
Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions, the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. D. B. Pugh and R. E. 
Morgan, “Shortcomings in Preparation of 
Instructors,” Junior College Journal, XIV 
(May, 1944), 405-415. William R. Wood, 
“Professional Personnel for Community Col- 
leges,” Junior College Journal, XX (May, 
1950), 513-22. 


‘Pugh and Morgan, p. 411. 
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formation pertinent to their solu- 
tions. Moreover, he must have the 
ability to synthesize and to demon- 
strate clearly the interrelatedness 
of problems among various fields.”’5 
These statements could very well 
be used to describe the philosophy 
of education behind the graduate 
programs in American Studies 
which are being developed in many 
universities and colleges through- 
out the country. 

Since the 1930’s when Harvard 
and Yale first encouraged students 
to engage in a joint study of Ameri- 
can history and literature, pro- 
grams in American Studies have 
been set up with increasing fre- 
quency. By 1939 either graduate 
or undergraduate programs in 
American Studies were offered by 
Pennsylvania, Chicago, Amherst, 
Smith, and George Washington. 
Today more than sixty institutions 
are offering the B.A. in American 
Civilization, approximately fifteen 
are granting the M.A. and/or the 
Ph.D., and many other schools 
have plans for beginning such a 
program of study. 

Extensive Curriculum 

Perhaps the most extensive and 
most thoroughly organized cur- 
riculum is that at the University 
of Minnesota. At Minnesota a 
candidate for the Ph.D. in Ameri- 
can Studies takes work in each of 
five different fields: (1) American 
History, (2) American Literature, 
(3) Philosophy and Fine Arts 
(painting, sculpture, and archi- 


5William R. Wood, “Professional Personnel 
for Community Colleges,” Junior College 
Journal, XX (May, 1950), 518. 
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tecture), (4) Social Sciences, and 
(5) Foreign Backgrounds to Amer- 
ican Civilization. Although the 
student chooses courses in each 
field from a list approved by the 
Committee on American Studies, 
the list is inclusive enough that 
each student has an opportunity to 
pick those courses which best fit 
his needs and interests. In the 
category of Foreign Backgrounds, 
for instance, the student chooses 
courses from those offered in the 
art, philosophy or history of a 
culture other than that of the 
United States. In the Social Sci- 
ence category, he chooses among 
many courses from several fields or 
concentrates on, say, sociology, 


political science, or the history and 
philosophy of education. 


In concrete terms, anyone who 
takes the doctorate in such a cur- 
riculum has more than a special 
knowledge within one_ subject- 
matter field. In addition he has a 
wider acquaintance with the social 
sciences than a Ph.D. in any one 
of those fields and at the same time 
a wider acquaintance with the hu- 
manities than a Ph.D. in any field 
within that area. College authori- 
ties are discovering that such a 
person can therefore be exception- 
ally useful in a general course in 
the social sciences and a similar 
course in the humanities, as well 
as in the usual departmental 
course. 

Required at Minnesota also is 
a seminar in American Studies 
which takes up the problems and 
methods of the various academic 
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fields and then uses the interdis- 
ciplinary approach to study specific 
topics such as the agrarian tradi- 
tion in American life, American 
education, and the impact of in- 
dustrialism on American civiliza- 
tion. American Studies disserta- 
tions must cut across at least two 
of the traditional academic disci- 
plines. At all times the emphasis 
in the program is on the inter- 
relatedness of the various subject- 
matter areas. Emphasis is also 
placed on achieving a balance be- 
tween study of the past and study 
of the present, neither overempha- 
sizing nor neglecting the impor- 
tance of either in an attempt to 
understand the tremendous com- 
plexities of American life. The 
program has been developed on the 
assumption that no understanding 
of any subject is possible in isola- 
tion from other fields of knowl- 
edge or in isolation from actual life. 
Tremaine McDowell, writing of the 
person contemplating graduate 
work in American Studies, says: 
“... If he is concerned with the 
broad outlines of knowledge, with 
the relationships between the hu- 
manities and the social sciences, or 
with the pattern of American life, 
or if he already has a specialized 
training which needs enrichment, 
then American Studies are his 
field.’’6 


A Ph.D. in American Civiliza- 


*Tremaine McDowell, American Studies, 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
(1948), p. 29. Professor McDowell’s book is 
the most complete study of the existing pro- 
grams in American Studies and of the gen- 
eral education philosophy behind them. 
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tion, then, would seem to be well 
adapted to the needs of many jun- 
ior college instructors who already 
have the master’s degree in educa- 
tion or one of the subject matter 
fields. (1) It broadens as well as 
deepens the teacher’s background 
in a program as rigorous as any 
traditional one leading to the doc- 
torate. (2) It prepares the teach- 
er in more than one subject, a 
factor of importance to smaller in- 
stitutions. (3) It provides a bal- 


ance between study of the past and 
of the present, giving the perspec- 
tive needed in the guidance aspect 
of the close student-teacher con- 
tacts in junior college work. (4) 
It gives the junior college teacher 
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a definite and long-range plan for 
graduate work. 

It is not meant here to suggest 
that American Studies are the per- 
fect solution to all the educational 
needs of the junior college instruc- 
tor. Perhaps Koos is right when 
he suggests a new degree half-way 
between the M.A. and the Ph.D., 
one especially designed for junior 
college instructors. But until some- 
thing of this sort is developed, the 
American Studies degree offers an 
active, well-planned, forward-look- 
ing program of general education 
on the graduate level and one that 
fits the needs of many junior col- 
lege teachers better than any one 
existing at present. 





From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 
JESSE P. BOGUE 


T us issue of the Journal con- 
tains reports of the summer work- 
shops, seminars and courses of 
study in junior college education. 
The problem of securing sufficient 
numbers of teachers for junior col- 
leges does not appear to be critical. 
It is a critical problem, however, 
to secure enough teachers who are 
especially educated and gifted to 
fill the needs of the junior colleges. 
It is further regarded as a fact 
that junior colleges cannot wait 
until the universities produce 
enough teachers who have been 
educated and trained for the spe- 
cial functions and understandings 
demanded by this newer type of 
educational institution. 


As a result of this situation, the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges and the Teacher Prepara- 
tion Committee have devoted a 
great deal of time and thought to 
the problem of upgrading teachers 
who are now in service. There are 
a number of approaches which 
have been tried. Some schools 
have held pre-registration confer- 
ences which have extended from 
one or two days to a week in length. 
Sometimes outside assistance has 
been used; more often the pro- 
grams have been planned and 
executed by members of the col- 
lege staff and faculty. Other 
schools have carried out during the 
college year an in-service program 
of study pointed directly at the 


unique features of junior college 
education. A well organized year’s 
program has been provided with 
cooperation of the administration 
and the faculty. Meetings have 
been held each month. 


A third method of upgrading 
may be found in the evaluation pro- 
grams of certain colleges. Con- 
sultants have been brought to the 
campus for about three or four 
days. Extensive reports have 
been made by the staff and faculty 
in group meetings during the col- 
lege year. These reports form the 
basis for the evaluations. Inspec- 


tions have been made of the college 
plant, its finances, organizational 


structure, records and _ publica- 
tions; and visitations have been 
made to all classes of the college. 
Junior colleges in Mississippi have 
been in the process of making re- 
evaluations. General reports are 
to the effect that results are high- 
ly satisfactory. Junior colleges in 
some other sections of the country 
are devoting a year or more to 
evaluation studies without the out- 
side inspectors and consultants. 
A fourth method for the im- 
provement of junior college ad- 
ministration and teaching is the 
summer workshop, seminar and 
course of study. These have been 
offered in a few universities for a 
considerable number of years; in 
others they have been more recent 
developments. During the past 
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five years a great deal of attention 
has been given to the promotion 
of this kind of work by the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. 
From thirty-five to forty programs 
of this kind have been provided 
each summer. Attendance has 
varied considerably from year to 
year and from one institution to 
another. In some sections of the 
country attendance has been far 
below expectations. 


It is now proposed that an eval- 
uation study should be made of the 
whole program for the upgrading 
of junior college teachers. It is 
still recognized that the colleges 
cannot meet all their own needs by 
their own efforts. They must have, 
therefore, the cooperation of the 
universities. If the university has 


a paramount function, it is to pro- 
vide the nation with professional 


personnel. Junior college teachers 
belong to this group. 

What, then, is a good program 
for this purpose? It is believed 
that summer workshops, for ex- 
ample, have been held extensively 
enough to provide data for evalua- 
tion purposes. Is the summer 
workshop the best answer? What 
are its main virtues for junior col- 
lege teachers? What are its defects? 
What have the: participants re- 
ceived from it? Were the expense 
and experience worthwhile? In 
what ways could the workshop be 
improved? What could the col- 
leges do to increase attendance? 
What sessions and activities con- 
tributed most to its values? How 
democratic were the procedures 
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and atmosphere? What about 
field trips, group discussions and 
projects, reports, readings and in- 
dividual conferences? These are 
only a few of the questions that 
might be asked. The study could 
be extended to other forms of up- 
grading methods. Length of time, 
whether short, medium or ex- 
tended, devoted to the workshop 
would be an interesting feature for 
investigation. It appears from re- 
ports that the shorter workshops 
tend to have larger attendance. 
The question with respect to their 
effectiveness, regardless of attend- 
ance, would still need to be deter- 
mined. 
Evaluation Study 


The Desk has expressed the hope 
that one of the universities in the 
cooperative research program may 
be induced to undertake an evalu- 
ation study. Workshops and other 
forms of programs have been 
promoted. They have been ex- 
perienced over enough time and in 
enough places to provide data for 
at least tentative conclusions. What 
we should have now is information 
about the direction to take in the 
future and points of emphasis for 
primary attention. The chairman 
of the Teacher Preparation Com- 
mittee, Dr. L. O. Todd, and mem- 
bers of his committee are deeply 
interested in this problem. It has 
been suggested that it is of such 
importance that one session of the 
1953 convention should be devoted 
to it. The Desk is in full agree- 
ment with this proposal, especially 
in view of the fact that the 1953 
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convention in Dallas will be held 
jointly with the Texas Junior Col- 
lege Teachers Association. How- 
ever, lest we engage in lost motion 
in the future, an evaluation should 
be made at the earliest possible 
time to determine how effective 
our work has been and to find out 
what should be done in the future. 


Television Future 


Educational television is a devel- 
opment to which junior colleges 
must give careful attention. Per- 
haps very few institutions will be 
able to provide funds for construc- 
tion of broadcasting stations and 
towers. Average cost for thirty 


commercial stations has been ap- 
proximately $200,000 each. How- 
ever, auxiliary studios with equip- 


ment of cameras, etc., can be built 
for from $40,000 to $60,000, de- 
pending on the number of cameras, 
which usually cost about $15,000 
each. Cooperative procedures in 
connection with school systems and 
educational institutions are imper- 
ative. If this cooperative pro- 
cedure is not undertaken, then pro- 
grams will originate in systems 
and institutions large and courage- 
ous enough to build stations and to 
finance programs. 


As of September 22, the Federal 
Communications Commission an- 
nounced that nine construction per- 
mits had been granted to educa- 
tional institutions or systems. Six 
of these are in New York State; 
namely, Albany, Buffalo, Bingham- 
ton, New York City, Rochester and 
Syracuse. Action was pending at 
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this date on stations at Ithaca and 
Utica. Permits had been granted 
to the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Kansas State College, and 
the University of Houston with the 
Houston Independent School Dis- 
trict. Action was pending also for 
the Bay Area Educational Televi- 
sion Association of San Francisco, 
the Lindsay Hopkins Vocational 
School of the Dade County Board 
of Public Instruction, Miami, Flor- 
ida, and the State Department of 
Education of New Jersey. 


A number of state legislatures 
have resolved that studies be made 
with respect to proper action which 
might be taken to implement tele- 
casting for educational purposes. 
An example may be found in res- 
olutions of the Louisiana House of 
Representatives which resolved on 
July 9, 1952, to establish a com- 
mittee “to study the potentialities 
of educational television within the 
State, and to make recommenda- 
tions and reports to the Governor, 
and to the Legislature at its next 
meeting in regard to the develop- 
ment and expansion of television 
within the State for educational 
purposes.” Junior colleges can and 
should exert their fullest influence 
to secure studies of this sort in 
their respective states and to offer 
their services in every possible 
manner. Television for education- 
al purposes is at the pioneering 
stage. In fact, it is still in the 
pioneering stage for commercial 
purposes with its accompanying 
programs of “entertainment.” It 
has been claimed on good author- 
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ity, based on historical research, 
that it has required about 176 
years from the time a new idea 
was conceived until it took shape 
in a working model. During the 
past half-century, with the great 
increase in engineering science, 
this span has been somewhat 
reduced. The practical applica- 
tion of new inventions, such as 
radio and television, for the best 
interests of the people lags far 
behind progress in technical] skill 
and knowledge. 


It is now in the field of educa- 
tion that professional people of this 
calling have an opportunity to pio- 
neer in a challenging undertaking. 
Continuing education for all the 
people seems to be at the doorsteps. 
What kind of education will be 
determined by the combined wis- 
dom and resources of all who are 
sincerely interested in seeing this 
dream of continuing universal edu- 
cation come to pass. It is common- 
ly believed that telecasts of the 
right sort can be utilized to sup- 
plement and enrich regular class- 
room programs. Some experiments 
have been carried out but as yet not 
extensively enough to define re- 
sults. Advertising, however, has 
demonstrated the effectiveness of 
television in sales promotion. The 
telecasting of investigations in 
crime and the two national political 
conventions dramatized television 
as few things have done. 

It will be unfortunate if educa- 
tional institutions and systems al- 
low the channels which have been 
allocated to education to slip 
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through their hands by delay or 
default. One of the hardest fights 
education has ever had was before 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to secure these channels. 
The great natural resource of the 
remaining channels should by all 
means be devoted to education of 
all the people. Whatever junior 
colleges can do in their respective 
states should be done without delay. 
There are many ghost towns which 
were made so because they refused 
to allow a railroad to pass through 
their boundaries. There will be 
other ghost towns in the future 
which have done nothing to pro- 
mote the building of airports. 
There may be educational institu- 
tions and systems in the future 
sharing a like fate because they 
were asleep when television chan- 
nels might have been secured as 
outlets for further instruction for 
the masses. 


Review Needed 


We may be compelled to review 
much of our educational philosophy 
to make telecasting really effective. 
If our eyes are glued to “me and 
my” welfare and interest defined 
in the restricted sense, it is likely 
that we shall be unable to see the 
vision of education without a price 
tag—free as the air over which it 
arrives. If we think too closely 
about time-serving programs, 
grades, credits and many other re- 
strictions characteristic of the 
traditional patterns of schools, we 
may be unable to believe in the 
ability of people to learn without 
the usual educational restrictions 
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and procedures. The “man who 
went forth to sow” may become a 
fitting symbol for those who will 
engage in this new day of educa- 
tion. The seeds of knowledge, un- 
derstanding and appreciation will 
fall on the wayside, on thin soil, 
on good soil filled likewise with 
competing foul seeds as well as on 
the good soil which will bring forth 
“some sixty, some eighty and some 
one hundred.” 

Those who believe that telecast- 
ing will constitute competition 
are, we believe, sadly mistaken. 
Perhaps few things could make 
education more popular than ex- 
cellent telecasts. When the United 
States Government announced its 
program of insurance during 
World War I, some insurance com- 


panies believed that their business 
would be ruined. Others claimed 
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that it would become the best ad- 
vertising they ever had. They 
were right. We believe telecasting 
of educational programs will pro- 
duce like results for all of educa- 
tion of the right sort. 

There is a general misunder- 
standing about the so-called cut- 
off date for allocation of education- 
al channels. The fact is that no 
cut-off date has been set. After 
June, 1953, however, petitions may 
be filed for channels which have 
not been allocated. The danger is 
that great pressure might be 
brought to bear on the Federal 
Communications Commission if no 
steps have been taken by local 
educational authorities to develop 
telecasting. To forestall such pres- 
sures plans should be developed 
without delay to petition for chan- 
nels. 





The Junior College World 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


University of California. Four- 
teen experienced teachers and two 
beginners spent six weeks at the 
University of California, Berkeley 
summer session, in a study of the 
junior college. Each member of the 
class prepared an extended study 
of special interest to himself as a 
teacher. Class periods were spent 
in a most stimulating discussion in 
practical problems brought to the 
session by the teachers. 


Colorado State College. Dr. 
Tyrus Hillway conducted a grad- 
uate seminar in junior college edu- 
cation with limited enrollment. Ap- 
proximately thirty special phases 
of the junior college movement 


were studied in detail and reported 
on by the individual students. Hill- 
way reports, “This was one of the 
most enjoyable courses I have ever 
taught.”’ 


University of Denver. A three 
week junior college workshop was 
held at Denver University, July 
7-25, 1952. The sessions were con- 
ducted by Marvin C. Knudson of 
Pueblo Junior College and Dr. L. 
O. Todd of East Central Junior 
College, Decatur, Mississippi. 


Bases for the discussions were 
the nine Rationales presented by a 
study committee of the North Cen- 
tral Association. The report repre- 
sents in broad outline a fairly 
accurate portrayal of the junior col- 
lege movement in the North Cen- 
tral Association territory. It also 


suggests a frame of reference for 
the evaluation of junior colleges 
and illustrates the manner in which 
the component elements can be 
used for self-study and evaluation. 

Reactions from the group par- 
ticipating in the study were highly 
commendatory of this approach for 
a workshop concerned with junior 
college problems. The study is 
equally valuable to teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and board members. 

University of Florida. At the 
University of Florida the seminar 
in General Education for Colleges 
which is a regular offering during 
the academic year was again re- 
peated for junior college and lower 
division teachers during the sum- 
mer session. Among others at- 
tracted to the course were the reg- 
istrar of a privately controlled 
university and the dean of student 
personnel from a church-related 
liberal arts college. Besides Dr. 
Leon N. Henderson, coordinator of 
the seminar, Dean W. W. Little of 
the University College and the 
heads of the seven divisions served 
as staff members. In addition to a 
large, experienced staff and a 
wealth of research sources, features 
of the seminar included visits to 
general education classes, confer- 
ences with instructors, interviews 
with students, and reports of in- 
dividual and group reseach on prob- 
lems and types of programs. One 
student completed a dissertation on 
organizational approaches to social 
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science in programs of general edu- 
cation. 


George Peabody College for 
Teachers. During the 1952 summer 
session the seminar-type graduate 
course dealing with “The Junior 
College” was conducted again at 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, under the leadership of Dr. 
Roosevelt Basler, Professor of 
Education. Twenty-five graduate 
students were enrolled in this four 
quarter-hour course which covered 
a period of ten weeks. Practical 
solutions to a number of important 
problems found ‘“‘on the job” were 
developed by individual students 
and by small groups, and these 
problems with solutions were re- 
ported to the seminar. Particular 
attention was given to the factors 
connected with the development of 
terminal programs and the com- 
munity college idea. In addition to 
the two regular graduate courses 
now offered at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, there will 
be, according to tentative plans, a 
short-term workshop at this in- 
stitution, during the 1953 summer 
session, for junior college admin- 
istrators and teachers. 


Illinois State Normal University. 
June 18, 19, 20, 1952 this college 
sponsored what is believed to be 
the first statewide junior college 
conference directed toward the im- 
provement of teaching in the junior 
college. Eight Illinois junior col- 
leges were represented by approx- 
imately thirty-five teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Participants in the 
conference were: Leland L. Meds- 
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ker, Director of the East Contra 
Costa Junior College, Dr. V. M. 
Houston and Dr. Harry D. Lovelass 
of the I.S.N.U. staff, Miss Elizabeth 
Scott, a graduate student, R. L. 
Frisbie and Dean E. W. Rowley 
of the Joliet Junior College, Dr. 
Hal O. Hall, Superintendent of the 
Belleville Junior College and Deans 
Harry L. Wilmot, La Salle-Peru 
Junior College, and G. I. Renner, 
Elgin Community College. The 
conference was under the direction 
of Dr. E. A. Lichty, Director of 
the Division of Junior College Edu- 
cation. 

Kansas State Teachers College 
at Pittsburg. Fourteen people par- 
ticipated in the junior college 
workshop which ran for nine 
weeks. Three were currently em- 
ployed in junior colleges. Others 
were from contributing high 
schools and four year colleges. Lec- 
tures were concerned with the 
philosophy and organization of 
junior colleges. Committee reports 
were concerned with criteria for 
establishment, finance, adult edu- 
cation, general education, vocation- 
al and technical education. The 
workshop was directed by Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Black. 


Keystone Junior College. The 
second annual “Junior College 
Workshop of Instructors and Ad- 
ministrators” of the Middle States 
area was held at Keystone Junior 
College, La Plume, Pennsylvania, 
from June 18 to 21, 1952. 

Invited to the conference were 


instructors, administrators, lay- 
men, or officials interested in the 
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growth and development of the 
junior college movement in the 
Middle States area. The workshop, 
organized on an informal discus- 
sion basis, was divided into ten 
subject-matter groups: Adminis- 
tration, Business, Communication, 
Fine Arts, Languages, Library, 
Public Relations, Sciences and 
Mathematics, Social Sciences, and 
Technical Arts. Each group’s re- 
cording secretary made a report at 
a concluding general session. The 
reports were distributed by Key- 
stone in mimeographed form to 
more than ninety members of the 
workshop. 

Michigan State College. The com- 
munity college workshop at Michi- 
gan State College was planned as 
one of a series of six cooperative 
workshops, including groups work- 
ing in the fields of Administra- 
tion, Communication, Evaluation, 
General Education and Guidance. 
A schedule of joint meetings co- 
ordinated the work of the groups, 
and the resource people were avail- 
able for conference with all par- 
ticipants. 

Dr. James W. Reynolds con- 
ducted the first half of the three- 
week community college workshop, 
and Dr. C. C. Colvert presided over 
the last half of the session. The 
success of the cooperative work- 
shops resulted in plans to continue 
them in the summer of 1953. 

Mississippi State College. The 
general education studies for the 
junior and senior colleges of the 
state, begun last year at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, were con- 
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tinued. A selected group of teachers 
and administrators from all the 
colleges for whites with the excep- 
tion of one or two convened at 
Starkville. A master teacher in the 
fields of Communications, Human- 
ities, Natural Sciences and Social 
Sciences presented the lessons 
under simulated classroom condi- 
tions. Dr. L. O. Todd, who attended 
the general education conference, 
writes: “It was one of the most 
stimulating experiences I have 
ever had. We had consultants who 
were scholars, stimulating teach- 
ers, and people who had developed 
broad understanding as a result of 
their own studies in general educa- 
tion. This was, in my judgment, the 
outstanding contribution of the 
conference.” 

University of Mississippi. Dr. 
Ben W. Jones, President, North- 
east Mississippi Junior College, 
taught one basic course in junior 
college education during the sum- 
mer session. Because of his elec- 
tion to the presidency of Northeast 
in May of this year offerings at 
the University in junior college 
education had to be reduced. Jones 
was at the time of his election to 
Northeast on the faculty of the 
University. 

University of Missourt. This col- 
lege offered three courses dealing 
with college education. All of these 
courses covered issues involved in 
the operation of junior colleges. 
The courses were College Teach- 
ing, taught by Dr. Ralph K. Wat- 
kins, College Administration, 
taught by Dr. W. W. Carpenter, 
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and the Philosophy of Higher 
Education, taught by Dr. William 
E. Drake. All of these courses had 
adequate enrollment and seemed 
to meet the needs for this area. 

University of Nebraska. This col- 
lege offered an advanced graduate 
course in the Junior College. The 
course extended for the eight-week 
summer session and carried three 
hours of graduate credit. Galen 
Saylor was the instructor. Special 
attention was given to recent de- 
velopments in the community col- 
lege field. 

New York State. The Technical 
Institutes of State University of 
New York held their fourth annual 
conference during the week of June 
16. The meeting, attended by 300 
Institute administrators and fac- 


ulty members, convened at the Uni- 
versity’s Agricultural and Techni- 


eal Institute, Morrisville. Those 
who attended were stimulated by 
William Van Note, President, 
Clarkson College, and Paul E. Mc- 
Donald of General Motors Corpo- 
ration, who delivered the opening 
addresses. After the general ses- 
sion, workshop groups were 
formed to discuss important issues 
in areas such as: Professional Im- 
provement of Staff; Cooperative 
Work; Public Relations; Student 
Personnel Policies; Communica- 
tion and Human Relations. The 
workshops had available resource 
persons selected from agriculture, 
industry, business and education. 

Lawrence L. Jarvie, Executive 
Dean for the Technical Institutes, 
will issue from the University’s 
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central office a conference report. 


Pennsylvania State College. “The 
Community College and Post- 
Secondary Education” was the title 
of a seminar course given at this 
college from June 30 to August 8. 
Twenty different colleges and uni- 
versities and eight different states 
were represented among the 
twenty-nine students enrolled. Dr. 
Gerhard E. Ehmann, Professor of 
Higher Education, was in charge. 


The State College of Washington. 
The 1952 annual summer workshop 
in community college education 
was centered about the theme 
“Effective Teaching: Primary 
Community College Goal.” Twelve 
participants coming from junior 
colleges in Northwest states and 
California took part in the pro- 
gram which ran the duration of the 
eight-week summer session. Coor- 
dinated by Dr. S. V. Martorana, 
Consultant for Community College 
at the State College of Washington, 
the workshop gave particular at- 
tention to the topics: Present Sta- 
tus of the Instructor; Goals of 
Good Teaching; Characteristics of 
Effective Instruction; Problems of 
Teaching the Social Sciences, Phy- 
sical Sciences, Communication 
Arts, and Commercial Subjects; 
and Evaluation of Instruction. 
Dean Ernest O. Melby, School of 
Education, New York University; 
Dr. Aaron Stern, Director of Adult 
Education, Brooklyn Child Guid- 
ance Center; and Dr. Paul E. 
Johnson, Director of Curriculum, 
Ferndale, Michigan, were special 
consultants to the workshop. 
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University of Texas. A two and 
one-half day conference for junior 
college administrators and board 
members was held May 8-9-10, 
1952. In the first summer term, 
a course in the Junior College Cur- 
riculum and one in a Junior Col- 
lege Conference Laboratory were 
taught by Dr. J. W. Reynolds. A 
course on The Junior College and 
a seminar in College Administra- 
tion were taught by Dr. C. C. Col- 
vert. In the second summer term, 
a course on The Junior College as 
a Community Institution was 
taught by Dr. Reynolds. Also, two 
courses were taught by Dr. Colvert; 
one, Problems in Junior College 
Administration, and the other, a 
seminar in College Administration. 
Eighty-five students were enrolled 
in these summer courses. 

University of Virginia. The ex- 
tension of secondary education to 
include grades 13 and 14; the his- 
torical background, growth and 
outlook of the junior college; types 
of junior colleges and their pur- 
poses, curricular and special prob- 
lems were discussed. Particular 
attention was given to the commu- 
nity college and its possibilities. 
The programs of various typical 
junior colleges were studied in de- 
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tail. The final topic was concerned 
with some issues in junior college 
education. Much interest was ex- 
pressed in this class which con- 
sisted of some junior college teach- 
ers and administrators. 

Yale University. The community 
college workshop at Yale Univer- 
sity operated for the period of 
June 30 to July 18 under the direc- 
tion of Lawrence L. Bethel. Re- 
source people participating in the 
workshop included Dr. Jesse P. 
Bogue, Dr. Francis Horn, Dr. Hugh 
Price, Dr. Henry Herge, Dr. Clyde 
M. Hill and other members of the 
Yale faculty. Participation in the 
workshop was limited to junior col- 
lege administrators and people 
from industry primarily interested 
in cooperative work with commu- 
nity colleges. Curriculum develop- 
ment in terms of community needs 
and community relations was em- 
phasized in the program. The or- 
ganization of community surveys, 
including procedures and _ tech- 
niques to be employed, was also 
given special attention. Industry- 
appointed coordinators of the New 
Haven area, experienced in work- 
ing with New Haven College, were 
called upon for consultation with 
workshop participants. 
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JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


Professor of Education at George Peabody College for Teachers, Roosevelt 
Basler has served as Superintendent of Joliet Township High School and 


Junior College. 


He was Superintendent of Schools of Milburn Township in 


New Jersey and has done much special study and training in the field of 


Education. 


McVEY, FRANK L., and 
HUGHES, RAYMOND M., Prob- 
lems of College and University 
Administration, Ames, Iowa: 
Iowa State College Press, 1952. 
Pp. xiii + 326. $3.50. 


Any judgments concerning this 
book must be rendered in the light 
of the authors’ purposes. An under- 
standing of both what they were 
attempting to do and what they 
were not trying to do is necessary 
if misjudgments are to be avoided. 
This book is not an organized 
treatise on the fundamentals of col- 
lege administration; it is not a 
delineation of the theoretical bases 
upon which administrative acts 
should rest; it is not even intended 
to be an organized discussion of 
“Problems of College and Univer- 
sity Administration.” It is a series 
of short—sometimes short to the 
point of emptiness—essays or com- 
ments prepared by two retired col- 
lege presidents about administra- 
tive problems which they consider 
important and about which they 
feel they have some workable solu- 
tions. 

The book includes statements 
about more than one hundred prob- 
lems, loosely grouped under ten 
major categories. Each of the prob- 
lems is dealt with independently 


by the two writers; no effort is 
made to synchronize their positions 
or to find common ground. In fact, 
to do so would have detracted from 
their purpose of presenting homely 
tips and bits of advice on adminis- 
trative problems based solely on 
their respective experiences in 
handling such problems. That these 
experiences were extensive may be 
seen from the fact that, when com- 
bined, they represent twenty-five 
years in college classrooms and 
fifty-six years in the president’s 
office of four institutions of higher 
learning. Frank L. McVey is a 
former President of the University 
of North Dakota and of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; and Raymond 
M. Hughes served as President at 
both Miami University and Iowa 
State College. 


The authors present no apologies 
for the omission of footnotes and 
the documentation of ideas, and 
they should present none, as the 
purpose of the book is to tap the 
extensive experience of these two 
men with respect to recurring and 
inherent problems of the college 
administrator. 


Many of the problems these men 
present are of crucial importance 
and the solutions suggested are 
practical; other problems given 
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space in this book are quite trivial 
or of the “‘pet-peeve” type, and the 
solutions recommended are no more 
than trite advice or small preach- 
ments founded on personal bias. 
Problems considered range all the 
way from the president’s working 
relationships with the board of 
trustees to the breed of dog which 
will most successfully grace the 
president’s house. Suggestions are 
made to the would-be president not 
only on how he should deal with 
administrative pressures and 
budget his time but also on how 
his wife should dress and deport 
herself. Topics dealt with range 
from techniques of recruiting out- 
standing faculty members to the 
frequency with which blackboards 
should be washed. It is true that 
some space is devoted to cursory 
outlines of relatively unimportant 
matters, but it is also true that a 
great host of perennial and knotty 
problems of diverse character are 
dealt with in a refreshingly prac- 
tical manner. 

The major categories under 
which the some two hundred short 
statements are grouped follow: 

The New President 

The President and the Trustees 

Problems of Administration 

The Campus, Buildings and 

Plans 
The President and the Faculty 
The Status of Students and Their 
Relation to the College 

The President and the Alumni 

The Importance of Teaching 

Graduate Work and Research 
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College Chapel, the Library, and 
Other Matters. 

The following titles of individual 
essays selected from among those 
appearing under the first category, 
“The New President,” may illus- 
trate the diverseness of topics 
which have been dealt with: In- 
augurals, What is Expected of the 
President, The President’s Time, 
The President’s Secretary, Intangi- 
bles and Imponderables, The Presi- 
dent’s Wife, The President’s House, 
Is There a Dog in the House? En- 
tertainment Problems, Some Ex- 
ceptional Expenses, Some Puzzling 
Problems, Public Addresses, Re- 
sponsibility for Leadership, How 
Long Should a President Serve? 
How to Utilize a President Emer- 
itus. 

This book has one virtue de- 
voutly to be desired in so many 
others. Each topic is discussed 
briefly; some are given less than 
one page, and discussions of more 
than two pages are infrequent. The 
reader does not have long to wait 
in order to learn whether the au- 
thors are to be profound or trivial, 
original or trite, creative or nostal- 
gic, helpful or just in need of a 
shoulder upon which to cry. 

The book was not written with 
an audience of junior college ad- 
ministrators in mind. Consequent- 
ly, the person with a particular 
interest in the administrative prob- 
lems of a junior college may be 
disappointed over the absence of 
any help with respect to the prob- 
lems of terminal education, super- 
vised work experience, provision 
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of community services, and the like. 
He may also find little of value in 
the discussions dealing with re- 
search, with the publication of fac- 
ulty manuscripts, with advanced 
graduate work, and the like. Never- 
theless, the junior college presi- 
dent, dean, or other administrative 
officer will find that at least three- 
fourths of the problems analyzed 
in the book are of intimate and 
compelling concern to him and that 
the solutions, written out of the 
trials, the errors, and the successes 
of these two former college presi- 
dents, will represent potential ac- 
tions worthy of thoughtful consid- 
eration. 


This volume does not contain 
much about the philosophy and 
the “big ideas” in higher education, 
but McVey and Hughes provide 
much help in understanding and 
mastering many of the important 
routine duties and problems, which, 
if mishandled, left unsolved, de- 
layed, or left undone, interfere with 
or preclude the doing of those more 
important things which lead to the 
accomplishment of the ultimate 
purposes of the institution one 
serves. Although all the fundamen- 
tal theories and basic policies 
underlying any one problem in this 
book are perhaps better and more 
completely discussed in other vol- 
umes dealing with college adminis- 


tration, in few other books will 


there be found the wealth of illus- 
tration, the definiteness of practical 
solution, or the unashamed em- 
bracing of successful procedures 
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bought at the price of costly mis- 
takes. 


Of particular significance and 
helpfulness are the discussions of 
the following problems: (1) fail- 
ures of able students, (2) meth- 
ods of recruiting outstanding fac- 
ulty members, (3) use of able and 
competent administrative assist- 
ants, (4) presidential attitudes 
toward the board of trustees, (5) 
the importance of the individual 
student in the college, (6) enter- 
tainment problems and unusual 
expenses of the president, (7) the 
constructive use of outside con- 
sultants, (8) manipulating routine 
operations so they work for rather 
than against the administrator, 
(9) “guilds” and their control over 
higher education, (10) fraterni- 
ties, (11) alumni relationships, 
(12) the importance and use of col- 
lege parliaments, and (13) the im- 
portance of making instruction 
central. 


Everyone familiar with admin- 
istrative responsibilities knows 
that there are numerous and fre- 
quent occasions when the adminis- 
trator is confronted with the 
necessity of making a decision—a 
decision which, regardless of its na- 
ture, is certain to be “wrong” in 
the eyes of certain individuals or 
some group or groups. A truly 
successful administrator must 
learn to accept this fact as a normal 
situation; he must not greet each 
such criticism with surprise, or 
with the feeling that it is unjust. 
The book being reviewed here 
should help any administrator at- 
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tain such an attitude toward his 
work. 

One cannot read this book with- 
out an increased sense of devotion 
to administrative work in colleges, 
without a greater realization of the 
importance of such work, or with- 
out a conscious determination to 
serve better and more wisely. 
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It has been said “experience is 
the best teacher.” It has also been 
said that “‘the best things come in 
small packages.” If these sayings 


are only partly true, Problems of 
College and University Adminis- 
tration has much to offer and of- 


fers it in a very usable form. 
ROOSEVELT BASLER 
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